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cotch Gran —~ 


“How do they put in the dim- 
ples?” we asked the gentleman 
who buys Scotch leather for 
Nettleton shoes. 


“It’s just another Scotch mys- 
tery,” he replied. “How do they 
make a haggis? Why do they 
pinch their ‘heveien? And w hy 
do they all eat oatmeal, talk 
like Harry Lauder and play a 
game with a round iron dingus 
and a kitchen broom? 


Nobody knows but the Scotch, 
and they'll never tell.” 


Sixteen 


American tanners make a 
pretty fair imitation of Scotch 
grain, but, after all, it’s an 
imitation. 


We use the real thing in our 
Nettleton Buckminsters — a 
heavy, ruddy leather tanned 
to the gleaming richness of an 
old 17th Century violin. 


Buckminster Scotch Grains 
nestle coyly in their boxes, 
awaiting your visit to one of 
our six Nettleton shoe depart- 
ments. 
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Weber ano Heilbroner 
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HATS 
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REASONS | 
Q 
; 
’ 
A cobweb of color and delicate lace— | 
A svelte foundation whose supple 
secret is tiny cording where boning 
used to be— : 
4 
Here are underlying reasons suf- ae 
ficient to explain a smart woman’s | 4 
success. ‘ 
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Are you a slave 


to a whisk-broom? 


OST of us know that dandruff is 

unsightly —not all of us realize 
what a very unhealthy condition dan- 
druff indicates. To merely brush, brush, 
brush, is a sign of defeat. 





There is one way to really remove dan- 
druff. The simple Wildroot treatment 
has been famous for years among well- 
groomed people who object to dandruff 
—and refuse to be slaves to a whisk- 
broom. 


A very interesting thing happens with 
the first few applications of Wildroot. 
The accumulated dandruff loosens up 
and is temporarily more apparent— but 
soon disappears under regular treatment. 
This shows how quickly Wildroot works. 


After applying to the scalp, dress your 
hair with Wildroot, to renew the lustre 
and beauty. Get some Wildroot Hair 
Tonic at your druggist’s or barber’s 


: today. And stop brushing dandruff! 








F WILDROOT 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 


It is incorrect to suppose 
that Wildrootgrowshair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair. Wildroot re- 
moves the very unhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the loss 
of hair that is sure to 
follow dandruff. 


WILDROOT CO.,,INC, 
BUFFALO.N.Y. 
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THE TUXEDO 


EBONY SUEDE FASHIONS THE 
SMARTEST OXFORD FOR FALL 
WHICH WEARY A ANEW 
FRENCH PATENT 
LEATHER 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
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We See 
by the Papers— 


a those two adventurous 

ers, Captain Linton Wells 
ond ward S. Evans have just 
completed their a 
dash around the world in 
days and 14 hours, over a week 
faster than it has ever been 
done before. 


They had to “‘step on the gas” 
to do it, so naturally they start- 
ed and finished in Packards. But 
the real point of our story is 
that everywhere throughout 
Europe and Asia that they asked 
for quick and sure motor car 
transportation they were sup- 
plied with a Packard. ‘‘And,”’ 
says Mr. Evans, ‘‘among the 
more expensive type of cars we 
saw more Packards in Europe 
than any other kind.”’ 


We could have surmised that. 
Figures show that we are out- 
selling, abroad, our nearest 
American competitor in the 
price class by 3 to 1; and at the 
same time our total export trade 
alone is greater than the total 
production of most foreign cars 
in the price class. 


Which means a lot. It costs 
money to buy a Packard “‘across 
the pond”’ ;—anywhere from 35% 
to 75% more than here. The 
Londoner, for instance, pays 
approximately $4500 for the 
Packard Six Sedan you can drive 
tomorrow for $2781.03. 


As Postum says, ‘‘There is a rea- 
son!’? The car which is ‘‘La 
Mode”’ of Paris, which has con- 
sistently won the car beauty 
contests at Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Cannes—or where you will — 
which is the choice of ten Amer- 
ican Ministers in foreign lands, 
is bought by Europeans on a ba- 
sis of ‘Quality regardless of 
price |”’ 


And though they can purchase 
this car for much less—it holds 
the same appeal to New Yorkers. 


ow 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, July 30, to 
Friday, August 6, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—A bitter study of a selfish 
woman. Splendidly acted by Chrystal Herne. 
Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s phil- 
osophic flight that you may have trouble 
in following. Kraw, 45, W. of Bway. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—An indelicate 
theme with an indelicate Chinese setting. 
With Florence Reed. SuvusBert, 44, W. of 
B’way. 


LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as the black girl 
of loose habits. Very well presented. 
Berasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—The Guild’s amusing play 
of a tempest in a boarding house. With 
Jean Cadell. Guirp, 52, W. of B’way. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes giving a delightful performance in 
this Barrie revival. Bryouv, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—If you like your en- 
tertainment loose and amusing you will get 
it here. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUNNY—A large and lavish musical show, with 
Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 


SCANDALS—George White’s yearly effort well 
up to standard. With Ann Pennington and 
many others. Aporto, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—One of the funniest cur- 
rent: musical comedies, the fun being sup- 
plied by the Marx Brothers. No Saturday 


matinee. 


Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
plot, music, and acting. Which is all that 
it should have. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—The new edition of this 
girl affair in its new quarters. No summer 
matinees. 44TH Street, 44, W. of B’way. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—Mr. Ziegfeld, who knows 
better, keeping the American girl under 
wraps. Gtose, B’way at 47. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small musical comedy 
with pleasant tunes, and a suggestion of 
plot. VaANpERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—A small and fairly in- 
telligent revue, produced by the Junior 
Guild. Garrick, 35, E. of Bway. 


IOLANTHE—Do not miss this perfect Gilbert 
and Sullivan revival. Prtymoutn, 45, W. 
of Bway. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Mostly girls and 
the follies of the flesh very prettily present- 
ed. Winter Garpen, B’way at 50. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES—A small revue 
hidden away in the lower reaches of Man- 
hattan. NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuHovuse, 466 
Grand Street. 


THE MERRY WORLD—The usual girl stuff 
with some highly entertaining Englis! 
sketches sandwiched in. Imperiar, 45, W. 
of B’way. 


(Performances of the above productions should 
be verified because of unexpected summer 
closings.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave.— 
An outdoor terrace to dance on and the 
Hudson to cool you. Open until one. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.—Ben 
Selvin’s orchestra, the Hoffmann girls, and 
a beautiful view across Central Park. 
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ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Attractive people 
and surroundings, and the Yacht Club boys 
singing popular ditties. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—The 
smartest summer supper club in New York. 
With Larry Siry orchestra, and Miller and 
Farrell entertaining. Dress usually formal. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—The aristocrat of the 
Village. An informal spirit, cool surround- 
ings, and the Eddie Worth comedy orchestra. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The show place of 
Harlem, where blacks and whites meet on 
equal and rowdy grounds. Magnificent or- 
chestra. 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o'clock: Atamac, Astor, Bittmore Cas- 
capes, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArprin, Ma- 
JEsTIC, PENNSYLVANIA, and WALporF. 


MOTION PICTURES . 


f'HE BIG PARADE—John Gilbert and Renée 
Adorée in a picture of the War that is 
vividly presented. Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN HUR—-General Lew Wallace’s novel of 
Roman and New Testament days screened 
with an ample supply of thrills. Empassy, 
B’way at 47. 


! ILM GUILD—Emil Jannings week beginning 
Sunday, August 1. Sun., “Passion”; Mon. 
and Tues., “One Arabian Night”; Wed. and 
Thurs., “All For A Woman”; Fri., “Decep- 
tion”; Sat., “The Last Laugh.” Cameo, 
42, E. of B’way. 


VARIETY—tThe old triangle theme done with 
brutal perfection by the Germans. Rur1AtrTo, 
B’way at 42. 


(No Manhattan showing this week of ‘“Man- 
trap” and “Nell Gwyn.”) 


ART 
REWARDS—Granp CENTRAL GALLERY OF ArT, 


atop the station. The seventy-nine members 
of this club display their favorite pictures. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 
remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Redon, 
Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 


NEW AMERICA—New Art Circte, 35 W. 57. 
A fine showing of some of the best young 
painters in this country. 


PRIMITIVES, ETC.—Wevue Gatrery, 794 
Lexington Ave. Fresh summer show of In- 
dian paintings, water colors of André Fraye, 
lithos of Canade. 


MUSIC 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New Yorx University 
Campus. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 
Other nights in Centrrac Park Matt. At 
8:30 p.m. Take East Side Woodlawn Sub- 
way to N.Y.U. Station. 


STADIUM CONCERTS—City Cottece Sra- 
piu or, if raining, in the Harr. Nightly 
concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra. At 
8:30 p.m. Sokoloff conducting until Tues., 
August 3. Followed by Henry Hadley for 


a week. Take B’way-7 -Ave. West Side’ 


Subway to 137 St., or No. 3 bus, or No. 5 
bus marked “Stadium.” 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—SeasriGut ToURNAMENT, at Sea- 
bright, N.J. Starts Mon., Aug. 2. Take Sandy 
Hook boat from Pier 10, N. R. (foot of 
Cedar Street) at 9:10 a.m., 10:15 a.m., or 
1:00 p.m. Frequent train service by Penna. 
R.R. or Central R.R. of N.J. to Red Bank, 
N.J., and from there taxi to club grounds. 
Play starts at 10:30 a.m. for women, and 
at 3:00 p.m. for men. 


METROPOLITAN Grass Court CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Crescent A. C., Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. Last 
twe days Fri. and Sat., July 30 and 31. 
Take B.M.T. Subway to 86th St., Brooklyn. 
S. S. Miramar leaves Battery for club at 
3:30 p.m. Fri. and at 1:30 p.m. Sat. Play 
starts at 4 p.m. Fri. At 2 p.m. Sat. 


BASEBALL—Proresstonat—AT Porto Grounps. 
N.Y. vs. St. Louis, Fri., July 30, through 
Mon., Aug., 2. N.Y. vs. Chicago, Tues., 
Aug. 3. N.Y. vs. Cincinnati, Thurs., Aug. 
5, and Fri., Aug. 6. Daily at 3:30 p.m. 
Sunday at 3 p.m. 
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| Chassis 165-MK’ 2s owned | 
} by a gentleman who takes life as it comes 











*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 


















































AL \ 
h Tus man lives in Cleveland, Ohio. At one forgings, machined down from go to 30 pounds, y 
time, he was concerned in many large financial having five times the cooling area of any other 

I, enterprises. Now, at middle age, he is retired brakes, and lined with a secret composition 
from active business. which is guaranteed against required replace- 
y His roadster (165-mx) calls for him at his ment for three years, regardless of use or abuse | 
y club to take him golfing or to the country. He —these things do not bother him at all. . 
y drives it himself. And he will tell you why. His Rolls-Royce cars (two enclosed cars in ay 
! ‘Years ago, when I was a little boy, my first addition to the roadster) are always ready to 
Hi thrill came to me on my tenth birthday. I was £0, anywhere. And always equal to their task. 
! given a bicycle. Twenty years ago, I sat be- In short, this owner is interested in results, 
\) hind the wheel of my first motor-car. That not causes. 
was my second thrill, Last year, when I If you were to call it to his mind, he would | 
" bought this Rolls-Royce and drove it myself, “tecmrege d remember that each of his Rolls- at 
I got the greatest thrill of my life. oyce Cars Carries a 3-year guarantee against 
Neither this owner nor his wife is interested failure of any mechanical part. But since the 
in the impressive mechanics of the Rolls-Royce. ap aang have never been called in question, 
| He knows that his Rolls-Royce cars are ex- he has no reason to remember them. And the 
y tremely comfortable; he docs not know that beauty of his Rolls-Royce cars matches the / 
We unusually long and flexible cantilever springs excellence of their mechanical performance. | 
( are one of the causes. He knows that his is a What an investment in comfort and transpor- MI 
| vibrationless motor-car; he is not concerned tation! He and his wife may expect at least 20 ) 
with the reason—a series of vibration damp- years of unfailing service from their cars. 
| eners of very efficient design. He can depend We shall be giad to arrange a 100-mile trial 
\ upon the brakes to stop his car quickly at any trip in a Rolls-Royce, at any time, over any 
) speed or to hold it with security.onanydescent; roads. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th ‘ 
(i that the Rolls-Royce brake-drums are spun Street, New York. Branches in principal cities. yy 
iy 7 Vi 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E ARE horror-struck to ob- 
serve that the conspiracy of 
last year which forced the 


Racquet Club to change its hatband 
from one red stripe on blue to two red 
stripes on blue is again afoot. Spu- 
rious hatbands of two stripes are ap- 
pearing on the heads of hoi polloi, 
which means that before long authentic 
Racquet Club members will begin to 
have misgivings about each other as 
they did during the crisis last year. 
The situation is grave. We greatly 
fear the only way out is to abandon 
hatbands altogether and resort to a 
Racquet Club yell. 


HE wisdom of those who control 
the Elevated and whose merry 
conceit it was to substitute air-tight 





sliding doors for the old familiar 
gates was thoroughly vindicated dur- 
ing the hot days. Efficiency is tri- 
umphant. And it is now possible to 
push into an open-air Elevated car and 
find it every bit as stuffy as the subway. 


ISDOM of a different sort is 

displayed by those who are re- 
sponsible for Mr. John Wanamaker’s 
tidy little delivery wagons. They have 
two men on the undersized box and 
very little space for carrying bundles. 
Although they have anything but an 
efficient aspect, we look upon them 
with immense favor, being regretful 
that our better stores no longer turn 





out delivery wagons with the smart- 
ness of former days. Especially dur- 
ing these months when the streets are 
crowded with shabby touring cars 
from out of town, New York could 
well support jaunty delivery vans, and 
we should like to think that the extra 
care and money expended by Wana- 





maker’s in this case has resulted in an 
increase in sales. 


URING the height of a hot day 

we entered St. Thomas’s Church 
and sat down to rest. We were there 
not quite half an hour, thinking that 
no more beautiful structure had been 
built within a hundred years and that 
Europe had no modern church to 
equal it. 

Yet during our stay not a creature 
came to interrupt our introspection, 
not a sorrow came for consolation, not 
a soul for communion. They were 


all playing golf. 


CRITIC, writing in one of our 
great contemporaries that’ sells 
for two cents a day, has done us the 





honor to denounce a denouncement 
of the movies, recently published in 
this serious-minded magazine. He 
says that Hollywood and the mag- 


nates may have their mediocre mo- 
ments but points out that the cinema 
has produced three masterpieces in the 
last two years, to wit, “Variety,” “The 
Last Laugh,” and “Greed.” 

Inasmuch as two of these master- 
pieces were produced in Germany and 
the third was directed by an Austrian, 
and in the meantime Hollywood 
turned out over fifteen hundred all- 
but-worthless pictures, we think that 
he is spoofing us. 


E took part in a recent fire in the 

Metropolitan Tower, which is 
a structure of great height and un- 
scalability. The firemen _ stood 
around affably in the marble entrance 
and discussed politics, glancing up at 
the clock and sniffing for smoke from 
time to time. 





Where the fire was, nobody seemed 
to know, nor could any one say of 
what use the hose would be which 
was held pointed bravely at the tower. 
The fire engines, however, were very 
beautiful in the bright sunlight, and 
the firemen looked manly, so we have 
no criticism to make. 


PPARENTLY the tabloid in- 

fluence has extended even to the 
family journal of Mr. Ochs. The 
new subway cards calling attention 
to the existence of the Times state 
plainly that it presents “4// the News,” 
from which assertion we must draw 
the conclusion that there is no longer 
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POLAR AMENITIES 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold 
“And a mate of the Nancy brig—” 


any squeamishness as to whether their 
news is fit to print or not. 


Flaming Age 


T’ has come to light that bootleg- 
ging provides a comfortable living 
for an elderly pair whose asset is 
their extremely respectable appearance. 
That, however, is what is needed to 
add the last touch of elegant propriety, 
otherwise somewhat lacking to the 
conveyance of liquor. ‘The elderly 
gentleman and his wife have only to 
sit in a six-passenger Cadillac sedan, 
with uniformed chauffeur, and gaze 
in hurt hauteur at such federal agents 
and hijackers as glance their way. His 
white hair, his benign polished manner 
and her gentle smile under the laven- 
der bonnet make it inconceivable that 
the car in which they ride should be, 
as it actually is, deftly arranged so 
that about a dozen cases of liquor, six 
on a side, may be suspended between 
the bars of the chassis. Once arrived, 
safe and sound and intact, at their 


destination, the elderly gentleman and 
his wife are promptly paid off (by the 
chauffeur—about twenty-five a trip) 
and are given directions as to the next 
ride. 


Aquarium Notes 
O* hot days now, the Aquarium is 


not a bad place. A number of 
people maintain that they go there to 
refresh themselves, but we happen to 
know that they are enthusiastic anglers 
and we suspect that they go to watch 
the trout, of which there are several 
splendid tanks. Seeing a two or three- 
pound brook trout and a five-pound 
rainbow playing about in the water, 
occasionally rising to the surface above 
his head, and yours, gives these gentle- 
men a thrill. Even if you don’t an- 
gle, they are worth watching; and 
there is always the sea lion in the 
tank under the green and gold dome, 
and the Galapagos penguins, and the 
sand shark. 
The odd old building is, just at pres- 
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ent, getting a third story put on the 
front part, so that the exterior is 
swathed in unbecoming scaffolding. 
But reassuring pictures of the com- 
pleted addition show that the ridiculous 
but altogether charming architecture 
of the place where Jenny Lind sang 
so long ago is not going to be distorted 
or covered up. ‘The officials who keep 
track of, and add to, the denizens of 
the place needed more offices. 


NSIDE, the Aquarium is as it has 

been for many, many years. ‘The 
inhabitants have changed, and for the 
better, we think. As you walk along 
the tanks, you are conscious that en- 
terprise is at work somewhere, that 
wisdom is being exercised and that 
methods have been perfected; and 
this was not the case always. ‘There 
is more exotic wild life about than 
there used to be, due to some extent 
to gifts of interested individuals, but 
mostly due to the energetic staff of the 
institution, 

Science has become popularized 
lately, as the sale of Beebe’s “Arc- 
turus Adventure” will prove, and the 
Aquarium has felt the sap move in its 
veins. On the yacht Pawnee, belong- 
ing to Mr. Harry Payne Bingham, 
which returned on the seventeenth of 
the last month, was Mr. Mowbray, of 
the Aquarium staff, whose business it 
was to look out for the interests of the 
Battery tanks. The result is that there 
are now on exhibition a number of 
specimens the like of which have never 
before been seen by landlubbers. 


HILE Beebe, by the bye, writes 

articles for the newspapers, 
Mr. Bingham has been dodging report- 
ers because he doesn’t like them. The 
Pawnee was built especially for the 
work she has to do. On her last trip she 
covered eleven thousand miles and col- 
lected more than three thousand speci- 
mens, many of which were brought 
back to New York in the elaborate 
tanks on board. 

In the fish world it is no secret that 
Mr. Bingham plans to build a private 
museum to house some of the things 
collected on this trip and on other 
trips he has made, but New York, 
outside of the fish world, has probably 
never heard of the plan. A new 
museum in the city, even though pri- 
vate, is an important addition to the 
cosmic value of the metropolis and a 
boon to gasoline-choked citizens, so we 
hope the plan materializes. Delightful 
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though Mr. Beebe’s book was, we like 
the museum plan better. 


Movie Saga 


WO more stories in the saga of 

the movie magnates concern Aus- 
tralia. ‘The first tells of the producer 
who was discussing with his foreign 
sales agent the possibility of selling 
the Australian rights to a certain pic- 
ture. “What’s the idea of sending a 
picture to Australia? There’s nothing 
but kangaroos out there,” said a third 
man in the group. “What do I care 
about that?” replied the magnate. 
“Their money’s as good as any one 
else’s.”” 

And the second recounts the tale of 
two motion picture exhibitors from 
the Antipodes who landed in Los An- 
geles and promptly began touring the 
studios. At one of them they were 
turned over to a producer who asked 
where the two men came from. 
“From Australia,” came the answer, 
whereupon the producer stopped short 
to exclaim in admiration: 

“What? You’ve been here only 
two days and speak the language al- 
ready!” 


Originaux 


EW have failed to encounter late- 

ly the bareheaded Fifth Avenue 
songster, a dark, Latin-looking man 
with rather a fine head and brow, who, 
hat in hand and with rapt expression, 
walks swiftly along the, Avenue, and 
every so often bursts auto song. He 
never looks directly-at'any one, never 
stops walking, never explains, nor 
does he suffer from lung weakness. 
Perhaps once in each block he sings 
loudly—just a phrase or so—then is 
silent. We can disclose his identity. 

A stalwart detective of a Fifth 
Avenue jewelry. store, with curiosity 
aroused, placed himself squarely in 
front of the wandering minstrel the 
other day. The troubadour, it trans- 
pired, is a Sicilian, and a painter of 
houses by trade. When stopped, he 
explained that he has a golden voice 
which one day will get its due recog- 
“Bring it to the attention of 
the people,” he declared. “That’s 
the way Caruso got his start.” 


IFTH AVENUE at present 
seems to have as many freaks as 
the..Paris boulevards. ‘There is the 
elderly Beau Brummel with cutaway, 
white spats, cane, green derby, high- 


heeled shoes ornamented with silver, 
white boutonniére and _ exquisitely 
waxed mustache. In the middle of 
the sidewalk he stops, twirls his cane 
and poses with all the nonchalance of 
Watteau’s Indifférent, distinctly rel- 
ishing the stares of the crowd. 

Far more upsetting is the traffic 
fanatic. He and the songster are the 
most recent freaks. The traffic fanatic 
is an elderly man who becomes vio- 
lently excited each time there is a 
threatened traffic jam. Oblivious of 
danger and with a crusader’s ardor, 
he springs into the middle of the street 
and indiscriminately begins halting 
vehicles. Then he will seize a strange 
lady and conduct her across the street. 
A drawback to his kindness is that 
he sometimes shoves the lady in front 
of a bus which has ignored his signal. 
This freak looks like, and probably is, 
a gentleman of the old school, slightly 
mad, of course. The traffic police 
have been warned and it is predicted 
that he will not last long. 


HE elderly, hatless gentleman in 
white duck trousers and sailor 
blouse, be the month June or January, 
has long been a familiar figure on the 
Avenue. As also the Alpine climber 
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with alpenstock, as he swiftly climbs 
past Tiffany’s and Childs. 

Of the fair sex, perhaps the most 
unique is the lady whose hallucination 
is that busses are taxicabs. One bus 
after another she mounts to the top. 
As soon as the conductor appears she 
accosts him in wrath. “What do you 
mean by stopping at corners like this?” 
she loudly demands. “I gave no or- 
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der that I should stop at corners.” 
Whereupon, with righteous indigna- 
tion, the old lady flounces off the bus. 


Lottery 


E have just heard how luck fa- 

vored this year the lay members 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries 
whose exhibition is reviewed on page 
39 of this magazine. At these gal- 
leries each lay member pays yearly 
dues of about six hundred dollars, and 
each artist member agrees to contribute 
some example of his representative 
work for three years. In return the 
artists may exhibit without charge, and 
the laity may, according to their luck 
in the drawing of chances, take their 
pick of the work that is exhibited, be 
it bronze or painting. Some artists are 
also lay members. Daniel Chester 
French is one such and Sargent, who 
sent in one canvas every year, was a 
lay member as well. 

There might be something of a 
scramble for the prizes of the show, 
were not the old lottery stunt used 
of dropping all the names of the lay 
members in a vase—in this case a beau- 
tiful Ming vase—to be later drawn 
for first, second, third choice, and so 
on. This year Edward Bok came out 
of the Ming vase first, and promptly 
that gentleman arranged for a portrait 
of Miss Cornelia Bok by Sidney Dick- 
inson, for in the case of a portrait 
painter the subject of the painting may 
be optional, though the artist has his 
say about the size of the work of 
art. Second place fell to Mr. S, M. 
Farrish of Houston, Texas, who chose 
George De Forest Brush’s “Portrait 
of a Florentine Boy.” With his third 
choice Mr. Frank J. Pratt is to have 
his own portrait painted by Cecilia 
Beaux, and in fourth place Mr. L. M. 
Boomer, manager of the Waldorf, 
decided on a portrait of himself by 
Paul Treblecock. 


Coolid giana 


T was as long ago as May that the 

Dutch Minister, Jonkheer de 
Graeff, called at the White House 
to take his leave of the President after 
a successful and popular term of sev- 
eral years as Holland’s representative 
at Washington. Just nominated Gov- 
ernor-General of the Dutch East In- 
dies where he will rule some forty- 
five million subjects (and the Dutch 
East Indies, by the way, produce so 
much rubber and oil as to be an im- 
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portant factor in Pacific politics and 
world trade), Mr. de Graeff might be 
said to have reached the crowning 
point of a very eminent career. 

The President’s words, when the 
Dutch Minister had been announced, 
were, according to our reports: “Well, 
Mr. Minister, are you coming or 
going?” 


Relic 


ITH all the emotional fervor of 

the poet on revisiting Yarrow 
we rode on the Eighth Avenue street 
car the other day and rediscovered that 
quaint old institution which with some- 
thing of the perseverance of eternity 
has rumbled on through seventy-one 
years and countless deficits. Every one 
knows they are now building a subway 
along Eighth Avenue at great dif- 
ficulty and expense, but few people 
realize what a hard time the old sur- 
face cars are having, what with torn- 
up streets, backing trucks, harrying 
construction workmen without respect 
for tradition, and blasts going off un- 
der the tracks. 

We stood with the motorman-con- 
ductor of the one-man car, a pleasant 
beet-faced old gentleman, and watched 
him cheer with words of encourage- 
ment each new passenger over sixty 
who entered—“‘Come, Nora,” or 
“Come, John,” according to sex. 
When Nora or John wished to get off 


he would tenderly jockey his car to 
an alighting space free of construction 
work. :: 

As our heart warmed to the genius 
of this. personally conducted tour the 
car was suddenly and ungraciously 
halted by the swing of a traveling 
crane across its path, the cab of the 
crane operator coming to a stop di- 
rectly in front of our ruddy motor- 
man. The craneman was young, 
brawny, and brown. He grinned with 
gleeful superiority, and when the old 
motorman scowled and breathed deep 
he laughed out loud. The passengers 
moved uneasily, sensing the tension, 
but after a long delay the crane 
moved away, graceless and quivering 
with power, and withvut comment the 
motorman jerked on his car. 

Again and again these little dramas 
were enacted and we wondered wheth- 
er our motorman were one of the 
several still in the employ of the com- 
pany who used to work in the days 
of horse cars. ‘There is said to be 
one man still with them who was 
once a hostler for George Law, a 
member of the Law family who 
owned and built the line in 1855, and 
a famous horseman in his time. In 
those days the car horses were stabled 
where Madison Square Garden now 
stands and the Law family held their 
business conferences where now ex- 
plodes the Morning Telegraph. ‘The 


line at first ran only from Vesey 
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Street to Fifty-first Street, but it now 
plods all the way from the Cortlandt 
Street Ferry, past Hell’s Kitchen, to 
the Harlem River. 


ERTAIN families, we are told, 
have for three generations rid- 
den twice a day on the Eighth Avenue 
cars, and still say good morning to 
the motorman and ask him to stop 
in the middle of a block. The story 
goes that there is one shabby, genteel 
little man who boards the car at 
Fifty-seventh Street once a week on 
Thursdays and asks to be let off at the 
French Line pier. Patiently the con- 
ductor transfers him to a crosstown 
car, and once, long ago, he asked him 
if he found the pier. 

“Yes,” replied the old man earnest- 
ly, “but the boat isn’t in yet. You 
see I’m expecting my wife and son on 
La Bourgogne.” 

La Bourgogne was lost off New- 
foundland Banks in 1898. 


Air Castle 

ITH heat wave upon heat wave 

enveloping New York, it is a 
good moment to visit Mr. R. M. 
Catts, the real estate operator, who 
owns 247 Park Avenue and lives on its 
summit. There, towering twenty 
floors above Manhattan, is a chateau 
with gardens covering the area of 
an entire block, with a view of all 
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New York, from the Hudson to the 
East River. 

Through the regular type of huge 
New York office building, past bond 
salesman, insurance man, and other 
familiar humdrummery, the privileged 
shoot by elevator, suddenly to burst 
forth in a high, cool, tenth century 
tapestried hall, with waving plants and 
a clear, green pool where monstrously 
fat goldfish splash. We went up on 
a broiling evening last week and dis- 
covered that the legend of Catts and 
his fabled apartment is, in fact, a 
New York reality. Shades were flap- 
ping merrily in the wind-swept castle, 
and not a room in the house but had 
its surprise. 

There is, for instance, the exquisite- 
ly paneled Chinese library with rare 
old books and dreaming Buddhas in 
high wall cabinets. An Aladdin-like 
gesture and presto! Buddhas, books, 
and chiseled jade slide mysteriously 
away in the walls of a skyscraper and 
in their place appear white teakwood 
drawers and shining mirrors. The Chi- 
nese library is a guest bedchamber! 

In Mr. Catts’s own bedroom there 
seems at first to be little furniture. 
The superb Bengal tiger thrown across 
a canopied bed harmonizes, it is true, 
with general tones of gray and brown, 
but offers little suggestion for brush- 
ing one’s hair. A_ secret button 
touched, however, and again the walls 
slide away, revealing mirrors and 





beautifully modeled furniture of 
African teakwood. 

From the gold-ceilinged ballroom, 
with its seventeenth century Bouvet 
tapestries, one dances right onto the 
roof. The great open fireplaces of 
music room and banquet hall are 
shielded by delicate, wrought ironwork 
fashioned by Edgar Brandt, and a 
medieval spiral staircase leads through 
a tower to mysterious realms above. 

Lastly there’s the roof. And what 
a roof! A tropical garden in the 
stars. Ivy and privet hide the rail- 
ings, running in unbroken line ‘the 
length of a block. Marble statues 
flash in groves of cedar and azalea, 
fountains trickle through banks of 
fern. Park Avenue is a lane, the 
Third Avenue “L” a _ glowworm 
doomed to creep the ground. Lights 
twinkle faintly from over the Hudson 
and the noises of traffic from a siz- 
zling world are dead in this garden. 
Only the ocean wind sighs through 
Mr. Catts’s air castle, and ghostly 
palms stretch fragile fronds right into 
a Manhattan moon. 


Great Minds 


HE workings of the mind of our 
famous contemporary, Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, are further illumi- 
nated by the bit they are telling of his 
recent visit to Detroit. A reporter 
from the Detroit paper that publishes 
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Mr. Brisbane’s daily broadsides was 
assigned to show him, on the day of 
his arrival, to his hotel and about the 
town and the newspaper office. The 
following day this same reporter, on 
his way in to the office with a story, 
happened to meet the great man on 
the narrow stairs leading from the 
editorial rooms. ‘The reporter was 
in a hurry. Ought he to stop to pass 
the time of day or ask for the health 
of the great man? As it was near 
edition time he passed with only a 
cheerful “How-de-do.” 

Late that afternoon the reporter 
was summoned to the private office ot 
the managing editor who said: “Say, 
Bill. Don’t annoy Mr. Brisbane any 
more by talking to him. His mind 
is constantly occupied with ideas and 
he doesn’t like to be disturbed.” 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Guaranteed Champagnes: Louis 
Roederer, extra dry, $110 and $115; 
Charles Heidsieck, brut 1914, $120 
and $125; Vve. Cliquot Pousardin 
Gold Label, brut 1915, $125 and 
$130. Bicarbonate of soda cham- 

pagne, large supply, $75 and $80. 
Bass’s Ale and Guinness’ Stout, case 
of twelve, $12; daily truck service 
from Albany. Harvey’s Club “Old 

Tawney” port, scarce, $70 and $75. 
—TuHE New YorKERs 
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Tue Very Great Artist: And this is a little thing I just dashed off. Sa 
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ART IN THE MOVIES—A CRITIQUE 


HERE is some reason to believe 

that there are such things as 

kind-hearted cannibals, contem- 
plative stockbrokers, sincere Congress- 
men, slender opera singers, stylish 
American generals, Nordic theatrical 
producers, well educated débutantes, 
self-sacrificing chorus girls, and Epis- 
copalian traffic cops, so the probability 
is that there is such a thing as a good 
moving picture. I honestly and sin- 
cerely believe this to be true, although 
I myself do not happen ever to have 
seen anything really masterly on the 
silver screen. 

Little doubt remains, however, that 
the great motion picture concerns are 
working on the right track with the 
perseverance of the true artist. ‘The 
mere fact that those in power in the 
industry are careful to choose the most 
ignorant and grossly misinformed men 
that can be found to act in and to 
direct the important pictures is splen- 
did proof of the idealism which makes 
the motion picture what it is. 

A brief analysis of the movie shows 
that are being offered on Broadway 
these days will show you what I mean 
by saying that although the present 
is occasionally dark the future is as 
rosy as can be. A number of large 
theatres, for instance, are prefacing 
their pictures with vaudeville acts of 
high artistic quality. 

Let us say that the picture is to be 
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a stirring and beautiful pirate drama. 
The art director of the theatre, after 
carefully weighing the merits of the 
world’s greatest poets, Robert Service 
and Rudyard Kipling, decides to have 
the curtain rise on a man in a dress 
suit reciting “Danny Deever.” In the 
background he puts a tramp sitting de- 
jectedly on a wharf. He instructs 
the orchestra to murmur strains from 
“Parsifal,” and sometimes with his 
own directorial hand plays red, blue, 
and green lights over the audience, 
rousing its emotions. At a prear- 
ranged moment the tramp in the 
background slowly rises, turns himself 
into a Bulgarian who has not seen his 
wife for more than a year, and sings 
the “Volga Boat Song” in an Italian 
tenor. The lights change by degrees 
to a deep orange, an organ grumbles, 
the Volga boatman is slowly blot- 
ted out by a Gétterdimmerung 
cloud effect, the moon appears, a lit- 
tle snow falls, and the audience is 
fumigated with a fine deodorizing 
spray from ejectors hidden in the chan- 
deliers. 

This may not be an absolutely per- 
fect artistic effect, but it is certainly 
very fine. If the recitation consisted 
of alternate lines of Bryant’s “Than- 
atopsis” and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; if the tramp, instead of 
being a Volga boatman, were an old 
Swiss woodcarver; and if at the end 
of the piece the audience were thor- 
oughly washed down with caustic 
soda, and the outside of the theatre 
changed suddenly from common brick 
to beaver board and back again, the 
critic would be forced to bow his head 
in admiration. It would be too good, 
almost. 

I believe that the discerning mind 
is no longer in doubt as to whether 
the great figures in the motion picture 
industry—actors, producers, and direc- 
tors—are men of sensitive or of vul- 
gar dispositions. Could Sarah Bern- 
hardt ever have seen the acting of an 
actress like Marion Davies she would 
unquestionably have died long before 
she did; had Edwin Booth ever wit- 
nessed a Douglas Fairbanks interpre- 
tation of a nice philosophic dilemma, 


_he would have searched in vain for 
‘words to express his opinion of it. 


And now a glance at the great 
picture itself. 
The title is usually one of the two 


great motion picture titles—“Hus- 
bands’ Wives” and “Wives’ Hus- 
bands”—or a paraphrase of one of 
them; and the opening scene strikes 
the running note of the piece: imagina- 
tion. It is the inspiration of every 
artist, and art can get nowhere with- 
out it, 

The picture is a picture of society, 
and the first scene is in a social lead- 
er’s drawing room, about the size of 
the main hall of the Grand Central 
Station. It is evident that not one 
of the actors, producers, czars, direc- 
tors, authors, and whatnots connected 
with the picture has ever been allowed 
inside the house of any man or wom- 
an whose father did not make a lot 
of money in oil or real estate about 
five years ago. And yet, these motion 
picture men, by means of their amaz- 
ing artistic imagination, can create to 
the life the thing they have never 
seen. 

Following the idiosyncrasies of bet- 
ter people, the Grand Central Station 
is filled with hard-boiled bathing 
beauties. Chic French clothes are 
procured for them, and each dress is 
cut in half, regardless of expense, in 
order to make the illusion conclusive, 
and a half of a dress is wrapped about 
the waist of every guest. The effect 
of social nudity is stunning. If Eng- 
lish noblewomen are being represented, 
the stockings are not rolled. The men, 
of course, are dressed conventionally 
as waiters. It is the hour of pre- 
prandial cocktails, and to fill the awk- 
ward pause, a half-dozen hula-hula 
dancers appear from the direction of 
the billiard room and give a few 
amusing kicks and some mannequins 
parade in a few dresses which the 
hostess happened to have bought that 
afternoon. Then the party passes 
affably down a ramp into the Penn- 
sylvania Station Map Room, where 
they dine. 

The plot, however, has already 
started; for on the way in to dinner, 
the villain had glanced at the heroine’s 
bosom, which is practically uncovered, 
an act naturally odious to the hero, 
who gives him a swift kick for it. 
The other guests separate the two; 
and the gentlemen, like all men of 
good breeding, content themselves with 
glowering at each other for the rest 
of the evening. It is a tense moment, 
but the atmosphere is immeasurably 
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relieved when the hostess’ best friend, 
a vamp, a member of the smart Win- 
ter Garden set, begins to appeal suc- 
cessfully to the baser instincts of the 
hero. 

Nothing could be subtler than the 
methods used in 
these pictures to 
convey the emo- 
tions and reac- 
tions of highly 
cultivated society 
men and women. 
When the situa- 
tion calls for the 
registration of a 
gentleman’s_ in- 
stinctive sense of 
decency, a scene 
will show one 
member of a se- 
lect social club 
pommeling an- 
other for having 
put his feet on 
the dining table; 
if it be the self- 
assurance and 
sang-froid of the 
matron born and 
bred to elegance 
that must be in- 
dicated, she will 
be shown daring 
to be gracious to 
a rival social 
leader who, at a 
recent garden 
party, called her 
a dirty piece of 
scum; and if the 
stage be set for passion, you will see 
the son of the oldest family in New 
York trying all but successfully to tear 
the clothes off the daughter of the sec- 
ond oldest family in New York, while 
the careless president of the Stock Ex- 
change is setting the house on fire by 
throwing a cigarette into a bale of 
excelsior. Art can go further, but not 
much. 

The plot proceeds through all the 
phases of ordinary social intercourse 
as it is enjoyed by our nicer people. 
Arson, rape, murder, peculation, may- 
hem, abduction, and straight robbery— 
not a single one of the foibles and 
weaknesses of the leisure class is over- 
looked in these astoundingly pene- 
trating pictures. Even the custom of 
the modern well-to-do parent of let- 
ting the tomboy daughter ride into 
the drawing room on horseback and 
ruin her chances of ever being the 
daughter of a prime minister has its 
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“A girl.” 





“What is that, a boy or a girl?” 


“How can you tell?” 


“By the sex appeal.” 


place. In the end comes the denoue- 
ment, conventionalized to some extent, 
but nevertheless worthy of the great 
artistic ages of history. 

The hero and the heroine marry 
each other. The ingenious beauty of 

it is appalling. 

- 

I regret that 
lack of space 
forbids a fuller 
illustration of 
art in motion pic- 
tures. But it is 
obvious from the 
few paragraphs 
above that the 
bark of the 
movie industry is 
heading surely 
toward the land 
of great returns; 
and that the men 
who are at the 
helm of it, 
raised, as they 
were, amid the 
artistic standards 
of the radio and 
the Saturday 
Evening Post, 
and__—unfettered 
by the restric- 
tions of good 
taste which bind 
the educated 
man, will soon 
guide it safely 
into port. 

The future 
is, beyond ques- 
tion highly prom- 
ising. And the advice I should give 
those artists who now sit sublime, con- 
fident of their position, would be ex- 
tremely cautionary. I would suggest 
to Bernard Shaw that if he does not 
wish to be left behind, he had better 
exchange his celebrated vegetable diet 
for one of good red meat and write 
virile plays for a change. 

—Fititmore Hype 


> 
CHINATOWN BUS 


Your barker’s gesticulation 

Leads me into speculation 

On tendencies racial, 

Pagodas palatial, 

On Mankind’s blunders, 

Pell Street’s wonders 

—And whether or not, as you bla- 
tantly state, 

You really are leaving exactly at 
eight. 
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CONEY ISLAND NIGHT 


O absorb the cruder, nuder im- 
pact of Coney Island, you must 
visit it on a Sunday afternoon, 
and to see the Island when it is most 
furbished and shoddily romantic: you 
must watch it on a Saturday night. 
Shadows cuddling beneath and be- 
tween hundreds of thousands of elec- 
tric lights soften the dirty, cracking 
paint on a multiplicity of boards, and 
all the angles, brassiness, and mean 
minutiae of the booths, buildings, and 
restaurants melt into a childlike per- 
suasiveness. ‘he crowds from subway 
platforms, busses, and street cars ad- 
vance with an odd rhythm—a cross 
between a shuffle and a scamper. 
Sentences swing clear from the pass- 
ing lips, before the noise mobs them. © 
“An’ he ses to me, ‘Birdie, take 
y’r lipstick off, it’s makin’ me sick’— 
c’n yuh imagine the nerve uh that 
bozo?”. . . “Ma-am-ma, I wanna 
ride on the roller-pazzaza, please, 
mamma-a you said I could.”... 
“Aw, <’mon, what’s a dollar more ’r 
less between friends?”. . . “G’wan, 
I never did care f’r her—she’s too 
fat.”. . . “We-ell, if you c’n get ’em 
any cheaper at Katz & Bamberger’s, 
go right ahead, ses I.”. . . “Now, 
Charlee, you don’t mean half the 
things you say.”. . . “You’ve had 
two hot dogs already—where does that 
child put it all?”. . . “Well, I’ve had 
better fellas than him, ’n’ I told him so 
too.”. . . “Sa-ay, it sure is great to 
get out here away from the heat.”. . . 
“Tommy, don’t—not right here 
where everybody c’n see us.”... 
“She’s got good sense, I’ll say that 
much for her.”. . . “Bo-ob, will you 
behave?”. . . “Now, if that ain’t the 
beetle’s earmuffs.”. . . “Yep, it sure 
is one on her—she thought he had 
money before she married him.”. . . 
“Apple peelings, he doesn’t do it half 
as well as you think.”. . . “I wanta 
be where you'll be-e, see what you'll 
see-e.”, . . “Why, that horse couldn’t 
win on foller-skates.”. . . “You 
know perfectly well I’m crazy about 
you.”. .. . “Now, Teddie, I’m not 
gonna slide down that thing ’n’ give 
everybody a free show, not me.”. . . 
The sentences, hints of love, hatred, 
petulance, envy—all the emotional 
shades—rise and die like an endless 
challenge to one’s imagination, while 
the awkward, half-hideous, and yet 
nakedly ingratiating playground of 
two million people winks with a leer. 
—MaxweE Lt BopENHEIM 
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HE details are obscure and can- 
not be completely exhumed. The 
Babe himself understandably 
prefers not to discuss them. But the 
legend is that back yonder in Balti- 
more, when he was a boy, the family 
owned a saloon and that one day, 
therein, there occurred a tribal brawl 
and a shooting. 

The saloon was near a lumber yard, 
in a squalid precinct of the town. 
There, in the murkiness and shadows 
of great piles of lumber, the rough- 
grained youngsters of the neighbor- 
hood devised increasingly outlandish 
deviltries; and so, in time, the growing 
Babe’s incorrigible path led to a Catho- 
lic Protectory where, in the hands of 
good priests of the faith, he underwent 
sundry repairs. 

Such, in part, is the background of 
that Gargantuan and singularly color- 
ful fellow who has since risen to the 
golden eminence of baseball’s Home 
Run King. 

It may explain a number of things 
to psychologists and biologists and 
other scientific folk who believe that, 
to a considerable degree, we are 
tugged this way and that by forces 
over which we have little control. It 
may also partly account for the fact 
that George Herman Ruth is the most 
picturesque, fascinating, and variable 
study in Behaviorism in the public eye 
—for many of the things which he 
does and has done, judged by the stan- 
dards applied to common clay, would 
otherwise be beyond all auditing. 

But the reeducation of Babe Ruth 
was not complete when, passing seven- 
teen, he left St. Mary’s in Baltimore, 
and went forth into the wide-open 
spaces of the baseball world. Sopho- 
morically, it had just begun. And now, 
after a hectic whirl on the treadmill 
of experience, he is at the high point 
of his spectacular and scandal-spangled 
career, and thirty-two ‘years old. 

I know this utterly unprecedented 
fellow intimately. In those dear, dis- 
tant days of my past, before I de- 
generated into an editorial writer, I 
wrote sports and traveled hither and 
thither about the land with the Babe, 
helping him with his syndicated news- 
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paper articles and, upon occasion, with 
more personal matters, generally of 
a most embarrassing nature. And so 
far as I am concerned his thousand 
and one failings are more than offset 
by his sheer likableness. 

One thing and one thing alone Ruth 
does well, and this he does with su- 
preme distinction. He can hit a base- 
ball harder and farther and higher 
than any hitherto recorded and ob- 
served addict of the horsehide. For 
this he receives the largest salary ever 
paid an artisan of the ball fields— 
$52,000 per annum for an annum 
which comprises only the fair days of 
the fair seasons. In addition to this 
he derives income from other sources, 
having made close to a million dollars, 
all told, on baseball, syndicated news- 
paper articles, 
the movies, vau- 
deville, exhibi- 
tion games after 
the regular sea- 
son has_ ended, 
and by indorsing 
icecream, _ base- 
balls, shoes, caps, 
suspenders, and 
countless other 
commodities. But 
to ladies con- 
cerned with ba- 
zaars for worthy 
purposes, to 
churches ca m- 
paigning for 
building funds, 
to various chari- 
ties, to sick and 
crippled children, 
to the Knights of 
Columbus (of 
which. he is a 
member),° and 
other organiza- 
tions of the kind 
he lends his name and presence end- 
lessly and gratuitously. 

He is strictly a One Idea Man and 
in all the arts of human relationship 
has been woefully inept and naive, for 
in him the physical dominates. In 
proof of this, aside from the evi- 
dence of known biographical and hi- 
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ological data, phrenophysicians point 
to the protuberant development of the 
lower third of his forehead. 

There is as much literature in him 
as there is in the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
logue. In this connection it may be 
appropriate to recall an occurrence in 
Boston when, as a member of the Red 
Sox, he was beginning to set himself 
up in the home-run business and was 
exciting nation-wide interest in his 
giant bat. 

“Bullet Joe” Bush, then also a 
member of the Red Sox and a boon 
companion of the Babe, was some- 
thing of a clown and practical joker, 
as well as a pitcher of parts. 

“Tarzan,” he said to the Babe while 
the boys whooped ’er up under the 
showers following a game in which 
the Babe had hit 
one of his great- 
est home runs, 
“Tarzan, you 
sure did kiss that 
ol’ apple today— 
Tarzan.” 

The Babe 
grunted his ap- 
preciation from 
under the shower 
spray. But Tar- 
zan—what_ did 
that mean? Prob- 
ably the name of 
some colossal 
figure in history. 
Surely Joe in- 
tended it for a 
compliment. The 
Babe’s suspicion, 
however, was 
aroused by Bush’s 
prankish antics. 
He investigated, 
learned that Tar- 
zan had as much 
hair on his chest 
as even he, climbed trees, was half 
man and half ape, and the next day, 
on arriving at the clubrooms, he chased 
Bush all over the park with a bat! 

Ruth is a bit of a hypochondriac. 
He complains of minor troubles, such 
as a bad stomach, eats huge quantities 
of bicarbonate of soda, and then de- 
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vours unheard-of quantities of mur- 
derous food at astonishingly frequent 
intervals. By way of dessert he chews 
tobacco, as almost all ball players do, 
and then, as a cordial, takes a pinch of 
snuff. 

Music he likes. He has a bearish 
basso voice and has outdone Ring 
Lardner in some Pullman riots of 
close harmony. But he is not quite as 
reliable as Lardner, for the Babe just 
naturally will hit some sour notes. 
Musically, he was born under the sign 
of a canoe, a moonlit night and a 
ukulele. He thrives on tear-jerkers 
and jazz, and often carries a portable 
victrola with him on the road, giv- 
ing concerts in baggage rooms of 
railroad stations while waiting for the 
Yankee Special to be made up. 

He hunts frogs at night with a 
light attached to the front sight of 
his rifle and this is his favorite vice; 
he could easily become the world’s 
greatest frog hunter if he put his mind 
to it. 

He plays all variations of poker and 
pinochle, but prefers bridge. And 
this he plays as he hits a baseball. On 
the diamond he aims to dynamite the 
ball out of the lot and so strikes out 
more often than anybody else. But 
so compelling is his presence at the 
bat, so picturesque and showy and 
deliciously melodramatic his every 
move and appearance that he is, 
from the point of the onlooker, a 
success even when he is a failure. 
It would appear, then, that he 
should often get set in bridge. He 
does. 

He is a double-jointed paradox 
of a fellow and must be viewed as 
such if one is to understand him. 
He is good or he is bad. It has been 
necessary for his employers to have 
him followed by detectives to pro- 
tect him from himself as well as 
from confidence men, blackmailers, 
racetrack touts and bookmakers, 
gamblers and scheming young la- 
dies. Seemingly, he was born to 
broil on the griddle of experience and 
learn in the fat-pan of adversity. In- 
deed, until the current baseball season 
began there was little convincing evi- 
dence that he had definitely retained 
any of his learning. 

“T’ve been a babe—and a boob,” 
he told me some months ago, “and 
I’m through.” Apparently he is. Last 
winter he went to his farm at Sud- 
bury, came back to New York to 
condition himself in a gymnasium, and 
then, in better physical shape than he 


had ever known, went South in ad- 
vance of his teammates to prepare for 
the season ahead. And until he de- 
veloped water on the knee recently he 
was well ahead of the record for home 
runs he set in 1921, when he drove 
out fifty-nine of them. 

Special rules are made for him by 
the manager of his team because he 
is a special kind of human being. He 
is restless and cannot sit around a 
hotel lobby with his teammates while 
on the road. If he were required to 
do this his playing would be affected. 
This has been proved, for a few years 
ago, at the direction of his manager, 
he went to bed early and rose early, 
and forswore his social, liquid, and 
epicurean excesses. He subscribed to 
this program of virtue for exactly 
three days—during which he failed to 
make a single hit, to say nothing of a 
home run. 

Virtue of this kind was too much 
for him. He exploded and went off 
on an uproar, stayed out all night, 
went to the ball park with only an 
hour’s sleep—and then in one game hit 
two of the longest home runs he had 
ever achieved. This, perhaps, throws 
more light on the nature of the man 
than anything else. He is simply a 
freak, and 


a curiously likable one 





when caught in repose. But until 
this year he has never been able to 
free himself entirely from his bio- 
logical background or his baseball en- 
vironment and its peculiar and dev- 
astating benefits. Aside from pre- 
determined influences he has been the 
victim of having to be King on and 
off the field of play. However, he 
no longer sits on a hot stove like the 
Christian Scientist in Al Jolson’s story 
and asks, “What’s burning?” The 
Babe now knows. He no longer has 
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a genius for getting into trouble, and, 
repentant and determined, he is cur- 
rently smacking that ol’ apple, or 
onion, or baseball, as well as he did 
in ’21, his greatest year. 

At that time he could not stand 
prosperity or resist his background or 
predetermined influences. He spent 
money as fast as he made it and in- 
termittently found himself immersed 
in scandal and on the first pages of the 
newspapers. He lived high, wide, and 
handsome—and then came the collapse. 

He bet as much as $26,000 on a 
single horse race and, of course, lost. 
In Cuba he was forced to cancel his 
passage home because of a matter of 
$65,000 which he owed bookmakers. 
He who had made almost a quarter 
of a million dollars in the preceding 
nine months was—broke! 

But out of the orgy of spending 
and earning, his wife, unknown to 
him, had, pin-money fashion, swept 
up the dust of a greater sum of money 
than he had ever known before; and 
without a word she sat down, wrote a 





check” for $65,000, resisting even 
tears. 
Not many women have suffered 


more for their erring husbands than 
Helen Ruth has for hers. Her “Hon,” 
as she calls him, has been a very bad 
boy. But by the sheer force of her 
loyalty and courage she is finally 
on the threshold of a consoling and 
compensating triumph. 

Two years ago, with Christy 
Walsh, who syndicates the Babe’s 
newspaper articles, she arranged for 
a $100,000 paid-up insurance pol- 
icy which will provide adequately 
for them and their five-year-old 
daughter when his big bat is stilled 
forever. On her own, unknown 
even to the Babe, out of the wreck- 
age of his earnings, she saved enough 
to buy a few apartment houses in 
Boston. The Babe did not know 
this until recently. 

There is no intention here to 
dress him in the lace of a sentimen- 
talist. The fact simply is that he is 
a boy, alternately bad and good—and 
will, I dare say, never grow up alto- 
gether. Could any one but a boy, 
riding a runaway impulse, do what 
he did that time, when, weary of a 
big $10,000 car he had had built to 
order, he went in to look at another, 
almost equally expensive, but ready- 
made? A priest who had been spe- 
cially kind to him in his days at the 
Catholic Protectory in Baltimore had 
come to town and was with him. The 








“My dear, you ought to have seen the hands I held last night!” 
“In bridge, love or self-defense?” 


Babe, in all innocence, asked the 
priest what he thought of the car 
which they had been inspecting. The 
priest approved enthusiastically and 
the Babe wrote out a check. Then, 
stirred by -the priest’s enthusiasm, his 
impulsive mechanism sparked. He 
took the salesman aside and directed 
that the car be delivered not to him 
but to the priest! 
Ruth is also something of a stoic. 
I have seen him in all kinds of dif- 
ficulty and he has remained unper- 
turbed. A few years ago it was his 
wont to scramble up into the stands 
to annihilate any fan who tormented 
him for striking out. Umpires were 
not safe from his wrath. The strain 
of being always expected to hit home 
runs was too much. The same bur- 
den is still on his broad back and 
great shoulders, but baseball’s bad boy 
is now a good boy and next year, as 
a reward for his reform and fine work 
this year, he will receive a salary of 
$75,000—an increase of $23,000 over 
his present annual stipend. 
—ARTHUR RoBINsoNn 


* 
ALL ON A LARGE SCALE 


The phlegmatic lady with somber 
cravat 

Unhappily looks much less mannish 
than fat. 


LET’S PICNIC 
ERSONALLY I would just as 
Pi: not go on a picnic; but this 
was to be a simple one. Just a 
few people that “I know you'll like” 
and “T’ll see that you get your train 
all right.” 
And so I carried the Victrola for half 
a mile, and went back for the needles, 
and then we had to have records and 
I didn’t mind going back for them, 
too. After which a lot of robes and 
coats were set out, because the ground 
gets damp when evening comes, and 
we might catch cold. (And, perhaps, 
a nice case or two of pneumonia, and 
a little later there might be a few 
nice funerals.) And then we got out 
the sandwiches. First the jelly sand- 
wiches, and taking little Helen’s foot 
out of them. And then some jelly 
sandwiches, and ‘taking little Peter’s 
foot out of them. Followed by a 
few jelly sandwiches that Agatha 
brought, and asking the children please 
not to roll on them any more. And 
eggs, and jelly sandwiches, and coffee, 
and jelly sandwiches. After which 


we all sat down on the children. 
When the confusion died down, 
and every one learnt I was from New 
York, and had asked me how I liked 
New York, and I said “Qh, it’s all 
right,” the general conversation set 
in. It seemed that Mazie was going 
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to Cape May, and that this was a fare- 
well party, and they all teased Mazie. 
Also it seemed there had been a dance 
at the club, and they all apparently had 
had a very good time. And then there 
was some sort of joke among the little 
set that must have been very, very 
funny, for they laughed at it and 
mulled over it for half an_ hour. 
“Mr. Jones, you are very quiet.” So 
the young lady on my left took pity 
on me and told me the story of “For 
Heaven’s Sake,” and she told me the 
story of a play called something or 
other, and I had reduced my con- 
versation to saying “No, thanks—no 
coffee” to the lady on my right. And 
by the time I said it the fourteenth 
time the lady on my left had finished. 

Then I seemed called on to think 
something, so I thought the little girl 
in the purple dress was very cunning, 
but another lady who seemed to have 
been sitting on my feet for a long 
time said that it was not her child and 
that she was a small devil at home. 
And it turned out during the conversa- 
tion that the little girl in blue—who 
seemed to be a small devil in public— 
was really very cunning at home, and 
was her child; and, not to be thought 
impolite, I thought she was very cun- 
ning too. Then one of the little boys 
came and made faces at me, and then 
the other one did too. But nobody 
can say that I looked as if I minded. 

A modicum of conversation about 
semebody who was getting married to 
somebody came along next, and for 
my benefit their characteristics were 
outlined. I thought it was very in- 
teresting, and wondered if they knew 
any one else, but they didn’t, so I car- 
ried the Victrola back. 

After my hostess had hoped I 
wouldn’t go eight or nine times, and 
I had been afraid I’d have to nine or 
ten times, I left and nobody seemed 
to be sorry to see me go. But I wasn’t 
sorry to go, so fortunately nobody was 
offended, and I am glad everything 
turned out so nicely. 

—OLIvER CLAxTON 


‘There’s a tower in the sky 
Where the clouds for Spain go by, 
And I know a captive princess who 
is there; 
And my heart each noonday hour 
Sends a demonstration flower 
To a window in that tower 
That o’erlooks the little garden 
In the park in Union Square. 
—E. B. W. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


PARISIAN mob attacked a bus- 

load of Americans who were 
making offensive remarks to the na- 
tives and pointing out our superior 
qualities and financial solvency. The 
police saved our patriotic countrymen 
from serious injury, this department 
was grieved to learn. 


According to Mark Sullivan, Re- 
publican leaders fear that Borah will 
head a third party. We 
accomplished _ linguists 
will, of course, refer to 
it as the drei party. 

“ | 

The President has 
the great advantage of 
being able to change the 
subject at will. When 
the topic of farm relief 
grew painful, the 
White Pine spokesman 
made us all talk about 
fish. 


Iowa _ Republicans 
indorsed Coolidge and 
Brookhart, all in one 
sitting. It is good to 
know that we still have 
politicians who are will- 
ing to meet the issue 
squarely on both sides. 


For our part we shall 
refuse to believe the 
radio situation really 
desperate until Mr. 
Hoover decrees a gasless 
Sunday. 


A speaker before the 
American _ Psychiatric 
Association said that 
Mussolini is a victim of hypobulia. 
We are grateful to the scientist, for 
this is evidently the word we have 
been trying to think of for a long time. 


On the worst day of the heat wave 
New York used a billion gallons of 
water. This fact, we fear, will bring 
us little credit in the hinterland as 
most of it was applied externally. 


At a recent service in this neighbor- 


hood, Uldine Mabelle Utley, the girl 


evangelist, saved eight souls for the 
World, eleven for the Times and 
fifty for the Herald Tribune. In the 
absence of further information, we 
must assume that Uldine is a Repub- 
lican. 


Down in Texas the shouting Bap- 
tist has evolved into the shooting Bap- 
tist. Rev. J. Frank Norris has now 
reached the position of America’s lead- 
ing gundamentalist. 








“William, you know Mrs. Brown went to Eu- 
e rope, and just think—that makes me chairman of 
the House Committee for two whole months.” 


We see by the American Mercury 
that the mayor of Baton Rouge prom- 
ises to stop the sale of vulgar and in- 
decent phonograph records. The only 
thing to do is to establish a censorship 
committee and play everything over 
on a pornograph. 


The controversy between Ellsworth 
and Nobile raises a question that has 
troubled us since the age of Peary. 
Why is it that everybody who goes to 
the North Pole gets into hot water? 

—Howarp BruBaKER 
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ADIRONDACK TIDINGS 


PAUL SMITHS, N. Y., July 22. 
The Nation’s Executive arose this 
morning at nine-three and five-tenths 
seconds. He breakfasted well on milk, 
raisin bread, waffles, and eggs which 
were fried with one side up. After 
breakfast he was heard to complain 
that he had been bothered by mos- 
quitoes (thought to be the same which 
troubled the great man yesterday) and 
a squad of Marines, armed with fly- 
swatters and supplied with ten days’ 
rations was deployed 
about the snuggery to 
prevent further annoy- 
ance. 

Promptly at eleven 
the President appeared 
in his fishing togs—old 
boots, breeches, a flan- 
nel shirt, and a gray and 
somewhat faded coat. 
He was carrying a four- 
foot six-and-one-half 
inch trolling rod, from 
the steel tip of which 
dangled a two-inch 
spoon. Fourteen minutes 
later he was out on the 
lake with John Trog- 
gins, trapper and friend 
of three Presidents, all 
of whom used to call 
him “John.” After an 
hour on the water he 
gave up and came ashore 
with something between 
a sheepish and a bitter 
expression on his face. 
He had caught only one 
fish and he remarked to 
the reporters with his 
caustic wit, “It wasn’t 
big enough for me, so 
I threw it back.” 

After lunching with 
Mrs. Coolidge he took 
the two White House 
dogs for a walk, mentioning to 
Warden Obadiah Leach and a mem- 
ber of the secret service that new leash- 
es should be purchased for the animals. 
A hydroplane was dispatched to Albany 
to remedy this unfortunate condition. 
No fact, however small, escapes the 
Nation’s Leader. 

Later in the afternoon he took a 
nap and at dinner-time he seemed 
much refreshed. “I dozed,” he said. 
He retired at ten-thirteen, the balmy 
pines waving majestically above his 
peaceful retreat. 


—P. G. W. 
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PASSIONATE LETTERS 
TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 
The Iceman 


im JOE: 
I may call you Joe, mayn’t 


I? This is the first time I’ve ever 
written you and it seems in talking 
we’ve always just addressed each other 
as “you.” But lately I’ve had to be 
out in the morning when you come, 
and I don’t want you to misunderstand. 

Indirectly, Joe, it’s about the ice, 
but really it’s about us. I’m afraid 
you are hurt. The superintendent 
tells me that you don’t want to leave 
my fifteen cents’ worth of ice unless 
I am in the apartment to let you in 
immediately. Now, Joe, I do try to 
be there, and I miss you as much as 
you miss me, but I have a new job 
and my employer likes to have me get 
there at nine-thirty. I suppose I could 
get there at ten if you could bring the 
ice on your early delivery, and in that 
way we could see each other, but I 
just can’t wait until eleven for you. 

Of course I don’t mind, and it 
doesn’t make me feel any less warmly 
about you when you leave the ice out- 
side the door in a piece of newspaper, 
but it does melt quite a good deal and 
it makes the man who washes the 
halls just a little fretful. 

The superintendent tells me you say 
that if I would take a twenty-five cent 
piece of ice it would be worth your 
while to have him open the door for 
you every day. So all right. I don’t 
know how it will fit in my icebox, 
and Ill have to make a good many 
cocktails to use it up. But if it’s a 
question of our parting forever, leave 
as large a piece as you feel you must. 


The Electric Light Company 


New York Edison Company, 
New York. 
Dearest Sirs: 

Somehow you’ve never seemed to 
me the great soulless corporation they 
all said you were. Every time I 
snapped on my light I could see you at 
your end, perhaps a little toil-worn 
from running dynamos, but always 
with a moment to think of your cus- 
tomers, your public as I suppose you 
call it among yourselves. 

You can imagine my surprise last 
week when I discovered that you 
weren’t really sincere, that your pre- 
tense of interest had been just a hol- 
low sham. Surely, I thought, they can 
feel when I’m not in town. Perhaps 
they even miss my not turning the 


current on, the week-ends I’m away. 
Of course I never supposed it was a 
conscious ache but thought you might 
at least notice a sort of void when I 
didn’t use any of your beautiful cur- 
rent for a whole month. 

Apparently I’ve been just a fool, a 
trusting fool. For I was away for 
the entire month last month. Hand 
was never laid to switch. Yet you 
send me a bill for three dollars, which 
is higher than the maddest revels with 
electric iron and toaster have ever 
brought it before. 

Do you blame me for being disil- 
lusioned? 

The Telephone Company 


The New York Telephone Company, 
New York. 
MEN—AND WoMEN: 

You—you—you— 

Eprror’s Note: The correspondent 
unfortunately died of suppressed emo- 
tions at this point; so answers to the 
foregoing will not be necessary. 

—KAaTHERINE SPROEHNLE 


THE IRON HAND IN THE 
VELVET WHAT-NOT 


Just the gentle little touch of a 
woman’s hand. It enters into the great 
picture at the Yankee Stadium tonight. 

Those of us who have seen Billy Strib- 
ling box in this city and other places 
have always remarked that he has worn 
black satin religiously. It seemed to be 
his lucky color, but, lucky or not, he 
won’t wear black tonight. 

Yesterday morning early Ma Stribling 
went shopping and came back to her 
hotel with a big roll of baby blue satin 
under her arm. And then she sat and, 
with deft hands, fashioned a new pair of 
fighting trunks for her first born. 

All day long she sat in the Hotel 
Cumberland stitching and hemming the 
new tights. She sang a little lullaby to 
herself as she sewed. And only she 
knows the picture she saw—but it was 
of her boy—her tot—in new baby blue 
tights, standing in the center of that 
great mob. 

Her eyes filled as she saw in her mind’s 
eye the crown being placed on the head 
of the Apollo she has given to Fistiana. 
And she sewed feverishly. 

Just the gentle little touch of a 
woman’s hand—a mother’s. 

—Local newspaper 


A careful reading of the foregoing 
leaves the suspicion that the reporter 
allowed a note of sentiment to creep 
into his article. Imperceptible as it 
may be, the human note is there, al- 
though perhaps more by implication 
than by any tenderness of phrasing. 
The significant thing is that the editors 
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“Lordy! 
cab any day, I say! 
there quick—hic!” 

“Whoops! Where wuz you 
goin’, dearie?” 

ee 


Better’n a horse and 
Get’s y? 


have allowed this trace of la touche 
tendre to remain. Are Life, and 
Love, and Lilacs at last coming into 
their own in the columns of our 
better American ‘“Thunderers”? 
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THE BEST DRESSED MAN HAS AMNESIA 


ITH gloves, stick, morning 
coat, silk hat, gardenia, the 
best dressed man stepped out 


of the Bankers Club, and was over- 
come without warning with an attack 
of amnesia. Entirely forgetting his 
duty to society, and his place in mod- 
ern life, he’strolled east, ever east, 
through the domain of the pushcarts. 
Down to the fish markets, down to the 
wharves, down to Coenties Slip. Down 
among the trucks and the debris of the 
docks he walked. He strolled perfect- 
ly leisurely, superbly in all his tailor- 
ing, and knew not where he went. 
He heard not the jocularities of the 
loiterers of the district, nor did he 
care, for his mind, his great mind, 
had borne too long the strain of con- 
summate haberdashery. 

There was a great joy in his heart; 
he knew not why. He might go east 
even into the river, he might let lumber 
over him some great, rude untram- 
meled truck. He had no heed for his 
person, for his life. There was in 
him only a sense of freedom, a mar- 
velous liberty he knew that soon he 
would express. 

Had there been any people about 
who cared for him—and even the 
best dressed man must have a mother 
—what apprehension would have been 
theirs? But the flecks of dust upon 
his glimmering boots touched not the 
hearts of Coenties Slip. Loiterers even 


made rather disparaging remarks upon 
his appearance as he passed, which 
fortunately (for them) he did not 
hear. Peril was imminent, all the 
more so as he knew it not. The best 
dressed man was for that moment a 
child astray. 

On past an areaway he went, and 
a figure lying there opened weary lids 
after long slumber and closed them 
again, for he saw no comrade to en- 
liven the waking moments, only the 
best dressed man, and it was unpleas- 
ant to him, as he lay there, to think 
that he might have been drinking too 
much. 

Who could have foreseen the fate 
that was to befall our hero? It was 
not long to come. So innocently it 
came. Just a shop window, a -win- 
dow with a brave display of dark 
blue shirts, and black shirts, and den- 
ims and socks, and suspenders gay as 
valentines. Habit is stronger than rea- 
son, acting even when reason is blight- 
ed. The best dressed man stopped. 
He. stared into the window. He ap- 
praised each article. His eyes lighted, 
and his muscles relaxed into a famil- 
iar pose before this window. 

Then he saw something not exactly 
like anything he had ever seen. He 
drew back and surveyed it from an- 
other angle, and yet from another. He 
read the price mark and shookhis head. 
He read it again, and nodded. He 


turned and gazed into space, picturing 
himself in such a garment. The vision 
brought a luxurious smile across his 
face. Then a blank look swept away 
the smile, with a despair that withered 
each petal of the gardenia. For a 
moment it was but a step to the river 
or to the onrushing trucks. Then in- 
spiration came to him. As though 
Minerva had sprung from the brain 
of the best dressed man, wisdom and 
courage shone forth from his eyes. 
He rushed into the shop. 

When he came forth, one knew, as 
one could never have been quite sure 
before, in the day of the triumph of 
his reason, that he was happy. There 
was a slight change in costume. One 
saw that there had been a slight ex- 
change within, in lieu of a monetary 
transaction. 

Still he wore the gardenia, the stick, 
the morning coat, shoes, trousers; out- 
wardly at least, there had been but one 
alteration in his costume. The silk 
hat was gone. In its place he wore 
the cap which had just been hanging 
in the window, its lining of change- 
able silk crisscrossed with purple and 
scarlet tape displayed to the world over 
the sign, “Handmade, $1.00.” 

And as the best dressed man walked 
up the street, the sleeper in the area 
awoke again and saw him and, mum- 
bling slightly, moved over to give him 
room. —JoHn CuHapin MosHEer 
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LARCHMONT WITH THE YACHTSMEN 


Our artist observes Larchmont Race Week from the official craft, watches the 
starting gun misfire, and sketches Commodore James Ford, the watchful Mr. 
Anderson, and a race or two. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


N HOUR before the start, 
from all directions, came mo- 
tor boats, large and small, 

towing from one to four slim race 
boats in their wake. Unheard of, 
this, twenty years ago, but devilish 
convenient for all that. It is Satur- 
day and there are, God pity the com- 
mittee, one. hundred and eighty boats 
waiting to race. They cast loose their 
tow lines and, in the light air, jockey 


tc and fro, nervously trying to keep’ 


as near their starting line as possible. 
Little Wee Scotts rub noses with huge 
schooners. Sloops, yawls and ketches 
pirouette in circles. The atmosphere 
is tense with excitement. 

By good luck I was aboard the 
Paumonok, commanded by Lou Ken- 
nedy Jr., one of the best of the six- 
metre yachts that raced in the interna- 
tional regatta off Seawanhaka in 1924. 

The second warning gun boomed 
over the water, giving five minutes to 
drift in the dead calm, but just then 
our skipper scanned the horizon, 
scratched his head and yelled: 

“We’re going to catch a big wind. 
Get that reaching jib down and put 
up the regular one quick. Let’s go!” 
Rush Mariner (that’s really his name) 
and Frank Hekma, Kennedy’s regular 
side-kicks, did go. In a split second 
they had the jib sliding. I grabbed a 
lot of ropes and winches, and before 
I knew what it was all about the sails 
were down and up, the big jib wound 
itself around my head (nasty things, 
jibs), the cannon crashed again and 
we boiled over the line as the fresh 
wind keeled us over. 


LMOST at once we raced even 
with Dauphin, Skipper Nevins at 
the helm. Of the Dauphin we were 
to see much more, for she headed us 
after a while and started to cross our 
bow. We being on the starboard tack 
with the technical right of way, held 
our course, hoping to force him about. 
He held right on and we went at him, 
Kennedy gripping the tiller till his 
knuckles showed white. It seemed cer- 
tain the boats would crash. Then the 
crackling and thunder of canvas as 
Nevins, at the last possible second, 
swung into the wind. ‘The swirling 
wave from his boat washed over our 
lee rail, he was so close. And five 
minutes later he passed us. Racing 
luck. 
On this first leg into the wind we 


Larchmont — as Seen 
from the Deck of a Six 
Metre 


sat below and hoped. Romany passed 


and all had to be cleared from one 
side of the ship to the other in a few 
seconds. We had everything ready, 
The skipper gave the command. There 
was a lunge, a swirl of angry water 
and with a rush we were around, hav- 


us. Heron and the mahogany Qwes-.ing gained a hundred and fifty feet 


tion slithered by. Hoping seemed about 
all we could do, for the sails were 
close hauled and the spray was flying 
al! over the boat. After what seemed 
hours we popped out our heads and 
found we had overhauled two boats 
and were fourth, close to the mark. 

We got out the spinnaker, that tre- 
mendous bit of canvas you stick over 
the side on a boom when you run be- 
fore the wind. We drew close to the 
turn. 

“Ready about!” called the skip- 
per, “Hard a lee!” as he swung the til- 
ler hard over. I hauled on the back- 
stays, Rush executed a Swedish exercise 
with the spinnaker and Frank pulled 
the big sail to the masthead. We spun 
round the buoy like a top, missed hit- 
ting it by inches (which would have 
meant disqualification) and, Glory 
be to Heaven, when the spray cleared 
found ourselves third, racing even 
with Question. Far ahead our old 
friend the Dauphin, was scudding 
along like a gull. 


HE run before the wind in a 
yacht race is like the seventh in- 
ning of a ball game. You stand up 
and stretch, the idea being that maybe 
the wind blowing on your body will 
drive the boat faster. It probably 
doesn’t, but it is a pretty thought and 
comfortable after the windward beat. 
Maybe it did help Saturday. We 
snored past the Question and went 
after Dauphin. Our bow lapped her 
amidships just before the last buoy 
and her skipper shouted, “Don’t worry 
about the mark, boys. Tl give you 
room!” Meaning that he wouldn’t 
force us to take a chance on hitting it. 
It was a nice courtesy, that. Some- 
times when the water is boiling over 
your bow and you enter the last leg 
of a big race you forget. We hailed 
him thanks and were at it again. 

We had to jibe this turn, swinging 
about before the wind instead of into 
it and our skipper took a chance. He 
saw Nevins on the Dauphin order the 
spinnaker taken in; he told us we were 
going around with ours flying. Clipper 
ship stuff! Boom, sail, guide ropes 


by the maneuver before Nevins had 
his big sail ups and onthe new tack. 

Then for some mysterious reason 
we started slipping back to Dauphin. 
The others too were coming up with 
white water surging at their bows. 
On came the Dauphin. We spurted, 
but she gained on us moment by mo- 
ment and soon cut our lead in half. 
Then the Paumonok, like a true cup 
defender, gave her last effort. The 
mast and rigging groaned as the wind 
drove her forward. Dauphin, who 
had crept up to within fifteen feet of 
our stern, fell back and we crossed 
the line—winners. 


ACE after race, drama after 
drama all afternoon. The last 
of a week of it. It is a pleasant sport, 
this yacht racing, steeped deep in tra- 
dition. Our grandfathers raced un- 
der the same rules, the same signal 
flags meant the same things to them. 
The start and finish now, as then, are 
marked by absurd looking row boats 
with flags and big colored balls stuck 
in them. Even the courses are laid 
on the same principle. 

And there is a nice absence of pre- 
fessionalism. The bigger boats carry 
paid hands of course, but the man at 
the helm is invariably an amateur. 
There because he loves the game. 
There were constantly chances for 
smash ups during the week, with that 
tremendous number of yachts jockey- 
ing in a small space, yet I heard few 
angry words, except once or twice 
when some skipper got high hat and 
hollered for more room than the Le- 
viathan needs; but then everybody 
only laughed good naturedly at him. 
I remember a grinning wharf hand 
who had seen us come home soaked 
after a day’s racing in the rain. He 
spoke to me as I came ashore: “Dose 
yacht fellers bane good bunch, yes?” 
You betcha! They have to be! 

—Eric Hatcu 


Other Sporting Departments, Paddock 
and Post, The Tennis Courts, Polo, and 
The Golfer will be found on pages 28- 


34 inclusive. 
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“My heavens, Egbert! How long are you going to keep us here in this boiling sun?” 


THE BLEAKEST JOB 


ANNOUNCING THE WINNERS OF THE 
PrizE SyMPOsIUM 

S a result of THE New YorkK- 
A ER’s Prize Symposium, “What 
Is the Bleakest Job in New 
York?” the Bleak Job Award Com- 
mittee, consisting of our Mr. Eustace 
Tilley, have, after due deliberation, 
awarded this year’s prize to Mr. Til- 
ley. 

“This decision was arrived at after 
two solid days of debate, during which 
time the comparative merits of all the 
bleak job holders were considered 
and New York hung breathless on 
their decision. During this time the 
Committee was deadlocked over a tie 
between Stephen Martingale Crupper, 
the hack driver stationed outside the 
Plaza, who has not been seen with a 
customer in thirty years, and Tony, 
the subway paper picker employed in 
gathering up the chewing-gum wrap- 
pers and Daily Graphics along the 
Interborough tracks beneath the East 
River. The decision veered slightly 
in favor of Tony, when it was learned 
upon investigation that Mr. Crupper’s 
horse had been dead for a week. 

In addition to these two leading 
contestants for the prize, several other 
runners-up were discovered, including 


the man who demonstrates corsets on 
a wax model in Liggett’s window; the 
artist who supplies the off-stage tropi- 
cal thunderstorm in the South Sea 
melodramas; a Miss Kitty Featherlee, 
the Lovelorn Editor of a daily news- 
paper who has never had a love affair 
of her own; and finally the elderly 
gentleman who sits in the window of 
the Union Club on Fifth Avenue all 
day long. The last was removed from 
the entries upon the discovery that it 
was against the rules of the Union 
Club to hold a job of any kind. 

In the face of so many deserving 
winners, the Committee’s task was 
plainly not an easy one. After view- 
ing the problem from all angles, how- 
ever, the Committee decided that the 
job of interviewing these lonely souls 
for THE New YorKER was un- 
doubtedly the bleakest job of all; and 
consequently Mr. Tilley was awarded 
the prize, which consisted of a year’s 
subscription to THE New Yorker. 

Immediately upon receipt of this 
award, Mr. Tilley made public the 
following letter: 


“T wish to acknowledge the choice 
of myself for the Bleak Job Holder 
Prize Award. That prize I must re- 
fuse, because I feel that all prizes, like 
all titles, are dangerous. If your prize 


were to become an annual event, there 
would be such a rush of candidates for 
these jobs that they would no longer 
remain bleak, and consequently thou- 
sands of bleak job holders would be 
thrown out of work. I do not feel 
that a single committee, even a com- 
mittee consisting of myself, should 
take upon its shoulders such a responsi- 
bility; and therefore, appreciative as 
I am of your courtesy in offering me 
a year’s subscription to THE New 
YorKER, I must beg leave to decline 
your offer. 

“Besides, I already have a year’s 
subscription. 

“Eustace TILvey.” 


Following a hasty meeting of the 
Committee to consider this matter, it 
was announced that the prize this year 
would be retained by the Committee 
himself, our Mr. Tilley. 

—Corey Forp 
. 


SCHOOLS 

Some writers think they’d like to learn 
To pluck a harp like Mr. Byrne, 
While others think the thing to do is 
To photograph, like Mr. Lewis. 
Still others think they’d find it nicer 
To catalogue, like Mr. Dreiser * * * 
For me, the thing most admirable 

Is making worlds, like Mr. Cabell. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


The Fight 


throng swarmed out of the sub- 

way holes and debouched into a 
series of sprawling, half-built streets 
that were cluttered along their edges 
with men and boys, shouting and 
gesticulating with frantic earnestness. 
They were selling everything conceiv- 
able, from ringside tickets to toy bal- 
loons, and their noisy excitement pro- 
vided that first note of frenzy for 
which I had been listening since I set 
out upon this, my first prize fight. 

But the crowds swept past the hawk- 
ers, with eyes fixed upon the jammed 
entrance gates ahead, where police- 
men flung the weight of their shoul- 
ders against the press and called out 
passionately that there was no need 
of hurrying. Inside the grounds, 
however, an astonishing calm seemed 
to descend. Even the soda venders 
called their wares languidly, with 
only half their attention held upon 
prospective customers. The other half 
was held upon the low platform, still 
unlit, which occupied the center of 
the enclosure. 

I sat on a bench with my feet in 
the grass and watched the people. 
There were all believable kinds of 
people, and I wondered if this were a 
typical fight crowd. If that were true, 
then it was a typical crowd of any 
other sort. Some of them seemed 
merry, some of them seemed brood- 
ing, and some of them seemed bored. 
Under the light of a_ half-moon, 
they seemed contented, once they 
were inside the park, to sit quietly 
and forget their excitement in the sure 
knowledge that events would occur in 
a little while to whip it up again. They 
were just a great many human beings 
who lost, as the throng flowed and 
stirred and settled down into seats, all 
their individual entities and became 
that vast, indescribable entity, a crowd. 

A cry went up behind, “Hats off!” 
and a spirited discussion ensued con- 
cerning the status of the young woman 
sitting two rows ahead. ‘There were 
those who held that she should be ap- 
proached forthwith and requested to 
conform to male usage. But another, 
and in the end winning, faction, held 
fast to the rules of courtesy and for- 
bade any such uncouth action. A man 
immediately in front of me, however, 


[: the gathering twilight the 





found a humorous phrase and at in- 
tervals he interrupted whatever he was 
saying or whatever his companion was 
saying, to shout it earnestly at the 
young woman’s head. The phrase was, 
“So’s your old wild oats!” And with 
every repetition there was an outburst 
of delighted laughter in the vicinity. 

The man next to me was almost 
overcome at the size of the crowd. 
He seemed unable to think of anything 
else, and every minute or two he 
would touch my arm. “Holy hell, 
brother, ain’t ita mob?” And I would 
agree, but hardly in a manner to sat- 
isfy him. He wanted a more down- 
right enthusiasm. 


HE lights over the ring blazed 

suddenly,and there was scattered 
cheering. A moment later two lads 
were swinging their fists at each oth- 
er’s heads quite earnestly, but nobody 
seemed to care. Even when one of 
them was proclaimed the winner there 
was only mild applause. Two more 
came out and then two more. They 
seemed singularly oblivious to the 
throng watching them, and the throng 
itself appeared 
quite unmoved bd 
by their ear- 
nest milling 
except for one 
explosive mo- 
ment when a 
gigantic Ital- 
ian smashed 
his opponent 
to the floor 
and stood over 
him watching 
his ridiculous sux%edQe— 
efforts to get 
up. 

These were 
the pre lim- 
inary bouts, - 
and I thought 
them rather 
tame. And 
the crowd was 
tame, too. I . 
remembered 
the cliché of the sporting pages, the 
phrase about good-natured fight 
crowds, and | thought this gathering 
carried its good nature to the point of 
positive ennui. Watching the lads at 


“Interesting? 






Him? Why, all 
he’d say was ‘Yes or ‘No’ or some 
crack like that.” 
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their fighting, I remembered two 
heroic chronicles of fisticuffs. And I 
wondered if Vergil and William 
Hazlitt had allowed their enthusiasm 
for a stirring flight of prose to carry 
them beyond the justifiable facts of 
the case. Unless there were an almost 
inconceivable difference between pre- 
liminary bouts and championship 
bouts, it seemed depressingly likely 
that such was the truth. And such a 
difference appeared hardly probable. 

But it was there. It was there, 
magnificently. And it was .quite 
enough to make me understand why 
the placing of two men face to face 
in an enclosed space with instructions 
to use their fists is the most enduring 
of human games. 

About Delaney, the moment that he 
stepped across the ring and lifted his 
hands, moving his feet with prim 
grace and staring down from his erect 
head at his opponent, there was some- 
thing superb. In the very blankness 
of his face there was a suggestion of 
sardonic contempt. And there was all 
the stunning precision of rapier play 
in the thrust of his gloved hand. 

About Berlenbach, crouching, heavy 
of shoulder and leg, there was some- 
thing of Teutonic permanence. Mov- 
ing with his schooled grace, which was 
graceful only by reason of its limitless 
power, he seemed inexorable and pro- 

found. His 

a feet danced 

= heavily. He 
shook his head 
to rid it of the 
sting left there 
by his antag- 
onist’s almost 
invisible hand. 
And he swung 
out ponderous- 
—___ ly against the 
~ pallid body 
‘y stepping back 
~ erectly before 
his onslaught. 

I can not 
describe _ the 
fight of fif- 
teen rounds. 
The details of 
its progress 
were lost to 

. any inexpert 

eye, but there 
was a movement to the thing, a coher- 
ent rhythm that left, at the end, an 
impression that was coherent, And that 
impression is of dazzling white bodies 
slowly reddening with the exertion and 































“Geeziz, what a lot of tough babies those guys must be! 


the impact of savage blows, of lean 
arms darting out like lean rapiers, and 
heavy arms plunging like the pistons 
of some miraculously perfect engine— 
the impression of a precise and sardonic 
duelist practicing his art with flair and 
a feeling for graceful attitudes—of 
a splendid Teutonic castle reduced to 
a ruin by blows that could not be seen. 

Blows that were struck moved in so 
short an arc and were absorbed with 
such scant evidence of the effect that 
they wrought, that it was difficult to 
them. Indeed, it was impossible 
to follow the nuances of the en- 
counter. And the crowd could only 
perceive the broad movements. There 
would be a sudden rush to the ropes, 
with Berlenbach’s shoulders pressed 
against them and Delaney moving his 
fists almost imperceptibly. And the 


see 


crowd would know that Berlenbach 
was being hurt and would rise, shout- 
ing wildly and inarticulately Tike an 
animal at the smell of blood. 

About me, 


there were several who 
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attempted to keep the scores of the 
rounds. But quite none of. them 
agreed. ‘The opinions of all within 
hearing were sought. A lean fellow 
who boasted that he had attended every 
fight in the last seven years even for- 
got himself so far as to ask my in- 
expert opinion. When I favored the 
round for Delaney, he seemed con- 
vinced, and put it down so upon his 


card. 


But nobody could tell just what was 
happening in that square enclosure a 
hundred feet away. Even the sporting 
writers, with all their experience of 
such things and sitting on the very 
front rows, could not agree as to what 
they saw. I picked up the newspapers 
next morning and encountered a most 
vivid lot of descriptions of the last 
round, but none of them quite agreed. 
Reading them, I confess I was 
astounded to know that so much had 
happened in that short three minutes. 
I didn’t see half of it. 

—Morris MARKEY 
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IN AN ENGLISH TUB 


HEN bathtubs became more 

plentiful across the Channel, 

the Englishman was robbed 
of his distinction of traveling with a 
portable one. His only recourse was 
to make the tubs at home bigger and 
better, especially bigger. Since this 
has occasioned no little alatm among 
Americans who meet them for the 
first time, a warning is in ‘order. 

The size of the bathroom does 
ample justice to the proportions of the 
tub. When first you enter, it does 
not seem possible that the place is 
private. You look around for the 
other bathers, but a search of five or 
ten minutes convinces you that you are 
alone. Still draped, you ring for an 
attendant, and a maid or a slavey or 
something appears. You tell her you 
are modest and ask her if she is sure 
it isn’t ladies’ night at these baths. 
She gives you a blank look and exits 
muttering something about “These 
Americans!” 

Slightly, reassured, you approach the 
tub in all its grandeur. Strange you 
can’t find the springboard, and there 
are no numerals to show which is the 
deep end. You are nervous about 
bumping your head on the bottom if 
you dive, so you ring again and ask 
the maid. She gives you an alarmed 
look and flees. 

You decide to take the plunge and 
disrobe. As you are meditating 
whether to use a breast stroke or a 
crawl, you are startled by a series of 
peculiar noises. It is probably only 
the plumbing having growing pains, 
but it makes you glance about the spa- 
cious place nervously. You ring the 
bell again, determined that you won’t 
feel right unless you have a bathing 
suit. 

This time the manager answers. 
He says he’s sorry but really, you 
know, guests must take their baths 
unassisted. —FarrFax Downey 


PARK AVENUE 


A broader strip of bluer sky 

Park Avenue can boast 

Than can the streets where skyscrapers 
Obliterate it ’most. 

And ladies take their Pekingese 

To luncheon, chez Pierre 

And neat chauffeurs in Mercedes 
Give terriers the air. 

And gentlemen with cane and spats 
And officers with spurs 

Bow charmingly to heiresses 

And premiéres danseuses. 
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The NEW STuTZ 
Prince of ‘Wales Sedan 
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Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing fuli road clearance and headroom | 
Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability | 
Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 
90H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 
New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 


—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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PADDOCK 
AND POST 


Saratoga Again—Some 
Two Year Olds 


ARATOGA 

again. The 
same quick dash to 
track in a motor— 
the same wild rush 
looking for 7 to 10 
4 against a 4 to 5 shot 

—the same roar 
from the stand as the outsider comes 
home—the same bejeweled, over- 
stuffed ladies rocking on the wide 
verandas of the Grand Union or the 
States—the same throng marching up 
and down under the great spreading 
trees on Broadway. Year after year, 
as the meeting ends, you hear them 
say: “Well, you won’t see me back 
here next year; Europe or anywhere 
else for mine.” “But though bank 
balances are depleted by slow horses 
and the high cost of everything else, 
they come back. Coming to Saratoga 
is a habit—it began in the ’60’s wher’ 
driving to the Spa in a road coach was 
the last word. For a month you do 
nothing much but talk horse and go 
to the races unless you golf a little or 
tennis a little in the mornings or dance 
a little in the evening or follow the 
Blind Goddess across the green tables 
still later in the evening. It is the 
same spirit that finds its full expres- 
sion at Deauville—America’s gesture 
for play that comes once a year. 





Shes Honorable George, my out- 
side man, has reported his observa- 
tions. This Saratoga water has been 
working wonders with all the horses 
but the two year old racing probably 
will be the feature of the meeting. 
He has tabbed a mystic list of seven— 
Caroler, Sun Hawk, Scapa Flow, Son 
©’ Battle, Jove, Selene, and Top 
Twig. One could do much worse 
than follow them with the old Tat- 
tersalls System, backing each the first 
three times out and doubling the stake 
if they lose. As they win, strike them 
off the list and if they don’t win in 
three starts strike them off anyhow. 
Should two or three meet in a race, 
let your pencil be your guide. 


OME day the man that works the 
number board is going to come to 
a quick and violent end. 


It may have 


been his little jest to lift Bou Chaib’s 
number out of the winner’s slot and 
then drop it back just before posting 
the official “red board” or it may have 
been that he misunderstood the com- 
munication from the judges’ stand, 
but 7,382 hearts at Empire City last 
week did a double flip-flop for a sec- 
ond and a half. It was not quite fair 
to a crowd, hot and harassed, with 
nerves unstrung after a seemingly in- 
terminable deliberation of the stew- 
ards as to whether they would dis- 
qualify the winner of the Yonkers 
Handicap. 


RUSADER is top of the heap 

among the three year olds and 
Sam Riddle has golden visions of this 
son of Man QO’ War leading the 
American money winning _ horses. 
That Man O’ War was passed on the 
list by Zev and Exterminator has been 
the bitterest disappointment in racing 
to the Glen Riddle Farm. 


CANNOT condemn Carlaris ut- 

terly on his race in the Cincinnati 
Derby—he went as fast as he could 
as far as he could and no horse can do 
more. It may be that Carlaris never 
will approach his Tia Juana form 
while he is in the East, for in the 
rarified atmosphere of higher altitudes 
greater physical effort is possible. It’s a 
sure thing there was none of the keen 
bracing air of lower California around 
Death Valley last Saturday. 


R. BRADLEY is one man in 

e racing who trains well under 
the whip. Every year he brings the 
best he has to Saratoga and just about 
that time his bad luck comes, too. No 
one knows better than the proprietor 
of the Beach Club that a run of luck, 
good or bad, must end—that is the 
law of average—and he knows that 
some year his Idle Hour horses will 
sweep everything before them at the 
Spa. He was inclined to philosophize 
a bit over the frailty of the thorough- 
bred when a slight injury kept Bag- 
genbaggage from running for the 
Cincinnati Derby—it coming so soon 
after Bubbling Over’s mishap—but 
that was a privilege none will deny 
him. —Aupax MInor 


WANTED—Any kind of work except 
washing reliable woman. 


—Portland paper. 
One must draw the line somewhere. 


twelve (this is not 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


In Which Mr. Tilden 
P in the press 


Is Mr. Tilden 
box the ther- ) F< 
mometer stood at } 
one hundred and 





a mistake either of 

the proof-reader or 

the instrument in question) while 
down on the sun-baked turf of the 
Longwood Cricket Club up at Chest- 
nut Hill were the champion and the 
coming champion; king and pretender 
to the throne, William T. Tilden, II, 
of Pennsylvania, and Edward G. 
Chandler, of California. 


ILDEN has been beaten this year, 

Tilden has at times played indif- 
ferent tennis; one glance however, 
told you that he wasn’t indifferent 
now. Keen player, astute tactician that 
he is, he felt the challenge to his rule, 
the deeper challenge of youth to age 
that he must unconsciously have felt 
last September against René Lacoste at 
Germantown. Nor was he under- 
estimating Chandler in the least. One 
doesn’t underestimate a man who has 
done something no one else in the 
world of tennis has done for thirty 
years—won the intercollegiate title 
twice in succession. Bill Johnston 
doesn’t underestimate this serious 
faced youth from the coast. “I'd 
rather play Vinny Richards,” he said 
only last spring . . . . “than Bud 
Chandler.” 


LL this to show you just what was 
behind that semi-final match for 
the Longwood Bowl in the torrid heat 
of last week. Much, very much was to 
be settled by it and, I think, no, I am 
sure, that both contestants realized it. 
Wiping his forehead in the clubhouse 
at lunch, Tilden had remarked: 
“Tt’s impossible to play good tennis 
today. ‘The man who does the least 
running will win.” 


ES, it was certainly no day for 
championship tennis, but the cham- 
pion provided it nevertheless. And how 
he made Chandler run! Starting with a 
service ace that the Californian lunged 
at and missed, Tilden chased him up 
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A page from 
Dorothy’s past 





ANITA LOOS goes on with 
her sprightly sequel to 
“GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES” 


“Why Not Brunettes?” 


Even more laughs than the 
original—think of that! 


Harper’s Bazar 


for AUGUST 


Harper's Bazar 


is out today 


Now on the stands 





50c 
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FERDY 
(The Old Soak Remonstrates With His 
Fountain Pen) 


Say, Ferd—you're too abstemious! 
You’re temperate to a fault, 
And while I'd hate to see you drunk, 
I really think you ought 
To be considerate of me 
And lap this up,... now try! 
How can I sign this cheque for booze, 
When you're so pure and dry? 
bt + + 
PAPA SMACK! 


The  always-aggressive-advertising-man 
rushed into the office the other day, news- 
paper in hand, fire in eye, demanding to 
know what we intended to do about, we 
quote him, this here competitive news- 
paper advertising. Hardly raising our 
eyebrows, we mentioned the sincerest 
form of flattery, and the whole thing 
passed off in the best Menjou manner. 


+ + 
“I’m a raving Dry” telephones C. H. A. 
“and hate to see you persist in the belief 
that all your water is used for mixing. 
You've got the finest health drink going 
and not enough sense to know it.” 


+ + + 
CALL FOR MR. NEDICK 


This department happened to be waiting 
at a street corner the other day when 
a prosperous looking fellow alighted from 
a prosperous looking car and stepped over 
to one of Mr. Nedick’s hygienic orange 
drink counters. Waiving aside a proffered 
glass he purchased a whole quart of the 
liquid in a cardboard container, stepped 
back into the car and was whirled away. 


od co 
Simple. Expedient. pa Well 
known possibly. Yet old-fashioned as we 
are, we had always made our drinks 
with, think of it, oranges and squeezers. 
Then, with laudable presence of mind we 
stepped up and gave a similar order. At 
home, with one pint of the juice we made 
cocktails. With the other, we made the 
most exhilarating legal highballs yet, had 
simply adding AQUAZONE. 

+ + + 
Where, oh where, Mr. Nedick, is your 
advertising department? Or even your 
signwriter ? 

+ + 

The moral for us, of course, is the oft- 
repeated one, that AQUAZONE is an 
excellent mixer with all manner of other 
drinks and fruit concentrates. Its super- 
charge of oxygen and dash of CO, 
gives them a most desirable kick. Its 
minerals very noticeably aid health. Buy 
it wherever mineral water is sold. 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 








and down, back and forth, from side 
to side. Never have I seen him keen- 
er, never more brilliantly resourceful. 
Chop and spin and twist and slice 
flowed off his racket as they do only 
when he is in his inspired mood. In 
exactly eighteen minutes the first set 
was his with the loss of but two games. 


HEY asked for new balls and 

clean towels and went on with the 
second set. Taking Tilden’s service 
with the aid of a double fault, Chand- 
ler worked into a three love lead. 
Here was the chance. His backhand 
was cutting a swath wide and low 
across court, winning points outright 
or else enabling him to cut off the next 
return at the net. Then the cham- 
pion put on more steam. His shots 
began to beat the Californian not by 
inches but by yards. He would work 
his adversary off to the left of the 
court and then shoot the ball into the 
forehand corner, leaving Chandler 
standing helplessly watching the re- 
turn. As the Californian said to me 
in the locker room late in the after- 
noon: 

“Lots of those shots I didn’t chase 
because they were impossible to get. 
And if I had got them back he would 
have killed the return ig 

At 4-2 and 40-30 Chandler had a 
point for 5-2; but he was passed by 
a scorching drive that almost hit the 
sideline. To illustrate the tenacity 
and zeal with which the champion 
strove, I need mention but one game. 
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With Chandler leading at 4-3 and 
40 love, Tilden passed him three times 
as he came in to the net on exceedingly 
good services. “Two of these services 
forced him well out of court on the 
left side. Each time he shot the ball 
down Chandler’s: forehand line, good 
not by inches but by fractions of an 
inch! 


N the next game he made a get 

that was heartbreaking at this point 
for Chandler. The Californian hit a 
deep drive to Tilden’s backhand just 
as the latter was crossing over to the 
forehand corner of his court. With 
astounding and superb muscular co- 
hesion, Tilden stopped short, jumped 
around, got his racket under the ball 
somehow, and by the force of the 
drive returned it straight down the line 
as Chandler came running in to the 
net. He walked back to the base line 
shaking his head ever so slightly. 
Who in the world can beat tennis 
like that? 

Then ‘Chandler began to press. 
Imperceptibly, yes, but enough to en- 
able Tilden to tie the score and win 
the set at 7-5. In the third set he let 
out, his undercut backhand forcing 
the Californian into repeated errors. 
Chandler who had been doing most of 
the running was weary. At three-one 
it was all over. Chandler garnered 
one more game, and the champion 
went out triumphantly as he had be- 
gun, with a service ace. 

—Joun R. Tunis 


POLO 


Advance Notes on Rye 


HERE will be a small 

field, but a good one in 
the Junior Championship, 
which opens on the polo 
field of the Westchester 
Biltmore Club at Rye to- 
day, and is concluded next 
Saturday. First in order is 
the defending Army four 
with two men new to the 
event in the line-up. Lieut. G. C. 
Benson appears at No. 1, Capt. C. H. 
Gerhardt at No. 2, Major K. C. 
Greenwald at the pivot position, and 
Lieut. J. A. Smith at back. Capt. 
Gerhardt is easily the star of this four, 
and I must say I think he is anything 
but overhandicapped at five goals after 
his international play and experience. 
Gerhardt was a star football man, and 
is likely to appear at No. 1 on one 
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of the most important teams 
in the Open championship 
in the fall. There is an 
excellent chance that the re- 
sults of the preliminary play 
will bring him against the 
great Lacey of the Argen- 
tines before the season is 
entirely over. 

A new and rather young 
four is entered from Greenwich, with 
the team in this order from stem to 
stern: 

F. H. Bontecou, H. L. Platt, C. 
R. Barrett and R. S. Allison. Barrett 
is the best known of these, as he figured 
on the Yale team that won the Inter- 
collegiate championship. These teams 
meet on Wednesday of next week, and 
there is not much doubt that the Army 
will win its way to the final, for while 
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EARLY in the morning a gentleman 
on his way to Wall Street enters and 
takes a well-worn case from his 
pocket. “Keep this for me,” he says. 
“TI want to make a few additions. I 
will come in later.” “This” is a 
pearl necklace, its value far in excess 
of a million dollars. . . . Noreceipt. 
No memorandum. 

Again, a charming grandmother 
alights from her car with a tiny 
package. “Will you have it cleaned, 
please?” “It” is an emerald ring of 
enormous value. . . . No receipt. 
No memorandum. Day after day, 
many such evidences of regard are 
given to Marcus & Company by their 
patrons. Gestures of confidence, 
priceless gestures. For the business 
value of this confidence is so great 
that Marcus & Company rate it among 
the first of their assets. 

In many celebrated families, this 
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confidence in the integrity of Marcus 
& Company has been passed from 
grandmother to daughter, to grand- 
daughter. It extends to the farthest 
cousins and to remote branches on 
both sides. “This is where Grand- 
mother’s pearls came from”; ““This 
is where Barbara got her square 
emerald”; “This is where Aunt 
Phoebe bought Anne’s wedding 
present”—these are remarks heard 
during many transactions . . . and 
they mean that fifty years of integ- 
rity are paying their dividends . . . 
that a half century of fair dealing 
is making its inevitable return. 
Strings of pearls from $200,000 
to $200. A large selection of loose 
pearls to add to necklaces, priced 
from $20,000 to $10. A choice of 
many exclusive and unusual settings 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires in a wide range of prices. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of Sth Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 






















































The Truth is— 


Men are not so much interested 
in why they get a good shave 
as they are in getting one. 


The truth is that no man en- 
joys shaving; it’s work. But 
moreand more menare making 
the job easier by using Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
Cream—the new way to a 
cleaner, quicker, more com- 
fortable shave. 


You will quickly recognize 
the plus quality of Fougere 
Royale once you get it on your 
brush. Dozens of these better 
shaves are waiting for you in 
the 50c tube at your druggist. 
Or we will introduce you to 
ten of them in the trial tube 
for a dime. 


SFougere byale 


Shaving Cream 






Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Fougere RoyaleStick, 
75¢, Talcum, $1.00 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 






Houbigant, Inc., 
539 W. 45th St., New York 
ee - . =. ee 








the game is played on the flat the 
soldiers are rated at 17 goals while 
Greenwich rates only 11. Of the 
Connecticut four Allison has been do- 
ing well in that section, while Bonte- 
cou comes from the famous polo 
school for bright young gallopers at 
Aiken, S.C. Gerhardt and Smith are 
the Army veterans of this affair. 


HE tournament opens today with 

a match between two strong and 
aggressive teams whose work is well 
known to followers of the game. 
Meadow Brook goes into action with 
R. Penn Smith, Jr. at No. 1, Harold 
E. Talbott, Jr. No. 2, Fred Roe, No. 
3, and Rodman Wanamaker at back. 
Here is a peculiarly hard hitting four 
that is also rich in experience. Penn 
Smith has come along steadily out for- 
ward since he developed a first class 
backhand, and now knows how to 
negotiate the corners which once puz- 
zled him somewhat. ‘Talbott is a 
long distance hitter who has had a 
world of play with good teams. Fred 
Roe is a dependable veteran and a 
sound pivot man while Rodman 
Wanamaker is one of the best of the 
young comers. 


HE other team, the order of 
whose line-up would almost seem 
to be in reverse, is made up of Mor- 
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gan Belmont, B. K. Gatins, Barclay 
McFadden, and George H. Earle, 3d. 
Earle, who is the last defence on this 
Bryn Mawr outfit, made his first real 
reputation at No. | or No. 2. He is 
always superbly mounted, and is a sure 
hitter. 

Mr. McFadden has played a great 
deal at back in Philadelphia. There 
is only one Benny Gatins. His polo 
experience has been long and vivid, 
and he is today one of the most dan- 
gerous men on the field regardless 
of handicap. He is a whirlwind rider 
and a long hitter. Morgan Belmont 
is a hard rider and hard hitter. He is 
good both forward and at back. In 
fact I rather expected that he would 
eventually settle into one of the best 
anchor players in the country and close 


behind Milburn. 


HILE it must be remembered 

that a Junior team is limited to a 
twenty-goal rating, an individual may 
be handicapped as high as six goals. 
This plan seems to have been an im- 
provement “on the old limit of five 
goals for an individual. Gerhardt, 
Talbott, Roe, and Wanamaker will 
appear also in the Open, which is suffi- 
cient tribute to their ability, since a 
five goal or six goal player must be 
good indeed to make one of these 
teams. —RicuHt WING 


THE GOLFER 


The Return of the Golfing Smiths— 
and the Vindication of the Short Game 


M? cDONALD 
SMITH, of the 
famous Scottish family of 
golfing Smiths, is with us 
again as Metropolitan Open 
Champion after a lapse of ; 
twelve years. In those twelve years 
Smith has always been known as one 
of our very best pros, a meticulous 
shot-maker after whom it was advis- 
able to model one’s game what time 
one might have been in search of per- 
fection. But “Macsmith,” as he is 
more affectionately known, has dis- 
appointed his big following in im- 
portant matches so many times, for 
one reason or another, or for no ap- 
parent reason, that many lost heart. It 
almost seemed that the Scot had lost 
heart himself after he had set that heart 
on the National Open at Scioto, and 
failed rather miserably. For that 
event he had trained conscientiously, 


a 


and had made a thorough 

study of the course—had 

laid it out, shot for shot, in 

his mind’s eye, and in actual 

practice. For that reason he 

was made one of the fa- 
vorites. However, Scioto turned out 
for him to be both mental and physical 
knockdown. It was a pity, everyone 
said, and so it was. 


#4 ROM being an object of pity, 
however, Macsmith suddenly 
turned into the pitiless golfer at Salis- 
bury Links, course No. 3. After two 
extra play-offs to a tie with Gene 


‘Sarazen, the title-holder, and a young 


man who had done something of a 
comeback himself from time to time, 
Smith realized that if he were to take 
a title he very badly needed, and that 
many people heartily desired in his be- 
half for the good fellow and fine 
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golfer that he is, he would not merely 
have to crash the game little Italian 
champion, but crash par itself. Con- 
sidering the class of the two men, the 
continued tie was not surprising, for 
as long as they were shooting no bet- 
ter than par, or even one or two under, 
no other result was possible. 


O, with the exception of his driv- 

ing, which was no great matter 
or. that particular course, Smith set out 
to play the royal and ancient game 
right out of the royal and ancient 
copybook. ‘There are many who will 
tell you that the old St. Andrews stuff 
is out of date and long in the limbo 
of the useless and forgotten, but it was 
good for a gorgeously earned cham- 
pionship this last blazing week-end. 
So here now is Smith, blossoming forth 
once more with the old confidence re- 
stored. It is a good thing for him, 
and a good thing for a certain brand 
of golf, reviving as it does the ancient 
faith in that brand. It is said to be 
demoralizing when one is constantly 
obliged to play the odd on the second 
shot. But Smith proved that it is much 
more demoralizing to be constantly 
playing the odd against a perfectly 
played mashie iron or mashie-niblick. 


ENE SARAZEN deservesa world 
of credit for not going abso- 
lutely to pieces before such an assault. 


THE 


NOTHER 
UFA produc- 

tion, “The Waltz 
Dream,” -has come 
amongst us, and is 
on view at the Capi- 
tol. It has moments 
of being very en- 
tertaining, and, also, moments when 
a heavy Teutonic pall settles on it. At 
no time does it reach such heights as 
to cause the native cinematics shame. 
Which, after the comparisons that have 
been sweeping around in the wake of 
“Variety,” is quite all right. It being 
painful to us patriotic fellows to keep 
constantly putting the home-grown ef- 
forts in a position of behind and under. 
The story is of a very cold Princess 
who comes to pre-War Vienna from 
a Very staid country in search of a 
suitor. One of those gay counts takes 
her to a festival where she imbibes too 
much wine and “Blue Danube” and 





Sixty-six on a seventy-three par course 
can have only one result, and that 
victory. “The championship was rich 
in record-breaking statistics, which I 
leave to the newspapers. It was Mac’s 
shooting up to the pin and thence into 
the cup that will live in the memory 
rather than the mere figures, remark- 
able as those were. It is a course that 
sometimes demands the pitch and run 
as well as the pitch and stop, and it 
is the pitch and run of the old St. An- 
drews days that Mac had so unbeliev- 
ably under control. From the time 
Smith dropped a twenty-foot putt on 
the short tenth, the match was in his 
bag. Thereafter Mac developed such 
ability with and confidence in his 
aluminum that he sank the putts from 
any and all distances, regardless of 
slopes, side hills or other positions on 
the green. 


HERE was no devilish ingenuity 

about the putting of the Lake- 
ville wonder: it was supreme confi- 
dcnce with an even swing back and an 
even swing forward that was some- 
what different from the more uneven 
style he was wont to show in the course 
cf certain of his disappointing rounds. 
Despite a great deal of evidence in the 
other direction I have always main- 
tained that there is more in the man 
than there is in the putter. With the 
style andthe mental attitude that Smith 
had on tap in his last drive for the 
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title, I think he would have done as 
well on the greens with a stove-lid or 
a garden rake. So that the perform- 
ance after all was most encouraging 
for those in the gallery who have been 
lost in admiration and fear of the 
“swiping” golfer who has too often 
dominated the courses in recent years. 
They learned from Smith once more 
that the deadly putter need fear no 
siege gun as the long hitters are called, 
and that the short game will stand by 
them if they will stand by the short 
game. 


T is a lesson that has to be brought 
home at stated intervals, and was 
never more needed than on this occa- 
sion, for it is pretty well understood 
that the course architects have about 
decided to go after the “swipers” and 
give the man with the delicate touch 
the chance he had in the old days, and 
will have again. It so happened that 
Smith did not even have to stay on 
the course from the tee, for the pen- 
alties in the rough on No. 3 are mild, 
as they are on courses patronized by 
the lesser lights—the amateurs who 
are the backbone of the game. So a 
vote of thanks goes to the new Metro- 
politan champion and his aluminum 
weapon, and for his own sake it is 
pleasant to feel that his golfing career 
has swung into “glad confident morn- 
ing” again. —HeErsBert REED 


CURRENT CINEMA 


The Germans Send Us 
Another Picture, and 
Rudolph Valentino Goes 
Back to the Desert 


gets kissed. In her native land, and 
in those days, a kiss meant only one 
thing and so they were married. The 
lady in her bleak homeland relapses 
into her usual frigidity, and the count 
longs for those mad, mad Viennese 
relaxations. From that point the pic- 
ture begins to run down. He involves 
himself in a flirtation with a big blonde 
from Vienna who fiddles the “Blue 
Danube” at him, and after a certain 
amount of tugging at the heart strings 
the Princess comes to life, the Count 
smiles around the palace, and the 
blonde is about where she was when 
she started. Over all is an atmosphere 
that could only have been implanted 


by the Vienna Chamber of Commerce. 


V J HILE many and many a long- 


ing soul stood in lengthy line 
outside the Strand, Rudolph Valentino 
opened his latest desert opus, ““The Son 
of the Sheik.” I am embittered by 
all sorts of antagonistic complexes 
about the gentleman, but still the re- 
port must be handed in that his picture 
might be worse—lots worse. He 
chases Miss Vilma Banky from sand 
hill to sand hill, ventures into rough 
Algerian dance halls in quest of her, 
and makes sacred and profane love to 
her. And, as she is a singularly at- 
tractive eyeful, he displays rare good 
judgment. 

To one who is unaware of life in 
those parts, the situations have a slight 
reverberation of twiddle-dee-dee 
about them, but you should come away 
with few dissatisfactions if you at- 


tend. —O. C. 

















LIVING UP 70 THE 
WORLD'S FINEST 
LOCATION 


Coon taste must be ever 
on her throne of sudg- 


ment in the Udall e Ballou 
establishment, because Fifth 
Avenue and 57th Street ts 
the world's capitol of culture 


and fashion. 


ro) 
Upolls Ballou 


Jewelers 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


at Fr ifty-seventh Stveet 
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HHloitoir House 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 








Are You The Man? 


To the man who wecek- 

ends at his country home |. 
and seeks something more | 
than makeshift mid-week 
accommodations in town, 
MAYFAIR HOUSE is a wel- 

come respite from custom- 

ary apartment hotels. It 

offers him the closest poss- 

ible approximation to the 
delights of his own home. 


Edward H. Crandall 































Ritz restaurant. 
house its great reputation. 








CARLTON HOUSL 
= 22 EAST 47th STREET 
CONNECTING WITH THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 


New York’s premier apartment hotel 


Unfurnished suites of two to nine rooms with perfect house- 
keeping and valet service. Meals are servei in the apart- 
ments from the Ritz kitchen at the same prices as in the 
Its exceptional service has given this 


Now renewing leases for from 1.to 5 years 
Information at the office of Carlton House, 22 East 47th 


Agent, 20 East 48th Street, Tel., Vand. 0031 
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THE THEATRE 


Half-Past His sing 


Time 


ROMINENT among the heat 
P prostrations. the ‘Theatre has 

lain now for four weeks in a 
long agony, the bare fact of tite being 
evidenced only by a sort of Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration of feebleness after 
appalling feebleness. 

First came “My Magnolia” to 
prove that even black people can botch 
a musical show in July. “My Mag- 
nolia” seemed always about to be just 
a little funnier than it ever became, 
and it passed into rest at the end of a 
week. It did, however, make one 
great gift to my gallery of favorite 
creatures in Miss Alberta Perkins. 
Miss Perkins is probably the mellowest 
human being now alive. If you can 
imagine a tremendous, midnight May 
Irwin, all good humor and efficiency 
and likableness, that is Alberta Per- 
kins. She is a racial product to bring 
a diluted, nervous blush to Nordic 
cheeks, and I hope devoutly to see her 
again and often. 


at en BLONDE SINNER” opened at 
the Cort. “The Blonde Sin- 
ner” is a mystery farce about which, 
by summoning all my charity, I can 
say that I’ve seen worse. Oh, no, I 
guess that’s not true. Well, maybe 
so. Anyway, whatever feeble merits 
it possesses are kicked away by the in- 
terpolation of several amateurish, 
elaborately worded, and entirely ex- 
traneous songs. The result is a kind 
of Ophelia half-wittedness very pain- 
ful to contemplate. 


OW, just to show that there’s no 
pleasing me, I'll proceed to 
“Honest Liars” at the Sam H. Har- 
ris. “Honest Liars,” which is just as 
new as its reminiscent title would lead 
you to suspect (it has the line “Do you 
drink anything?” “Anything!”) is 
a farce from which the lack of music 
and dancing seems sheer niggardliness 
on the part of the producers. It’s of 
the genre in which infants are inva- 
riably twins, and there is a great deal 
of apparatus in it, a laughing-gas ma- 
chine, and an anesthetizer. Oh, you 


know all about it, and if you like 
that sort of thing you can have all 
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those good old laughs over again (at 
cut rates, I imagine). 

Robert Woolsey is featured in 
“Honest Liars.” He is one of Na- 
ture’s cartoons, and as he spends most 
of the play undressing you can make 
your own pun about his comic strip- 
ping through the part. 


F the serious drama there has been 

only one symptom during the 
month. It is called “Pyramids” and 
is at the George M. Cohan Theatre, 
and serious is indeed the word. Com- 
plete humorlessness can go no far- 
ther. I had only an instant’s pleas- 
ure from it. That was when I 


learned that the hero had stolen funds 


entrusted to him, gambled with them, 
and won. Now that must have hap- 
pened once or twice in life, but, as it 
never does on the stage, it appealed 
to me as a refreshing bit of realism. 
Then the author spoiled it all because 
it developed that the hero’s broker had 
cheated him, lost all, cut his throat, 
made a long oral confession, and at 
last died. 

The rest of the first act and all the 
prologue is just a wrangle for the 
virtue of the heroine, the hero’s wife, 
with a corrupt old gentleman who 
seemed a little pleasanter than the rest 
of the cast, a wrangle at the end of 
which one is certainly given to under- 
stand that virtue has triumphed. Then 
the second-act curtain goes up, disclos- 
ing the heroine in a tea gown. Well, 
you know what a tea gown means on 
the American stage. She’s living in 
sin and luxury with that swine. At 
least I judge it’s supposed to be lux- 
ury. The program describes the lo- 
cale as Madison Avenue and there are 
a great many velvet hangings. To 
me, personally, it looked just a little 
like one of the more gruesome portions 
of the Murray Hill Hotel. That’s a 
quibble, of course. Entirely apart 
from the tea gown you can’t have any 
doubt that the heroine is living in sin 
with the villain, she’s so thoroughly 
disagreeable to him. ‘Then, too, she 
has one of those headaches. 


Well toward the end of the second 
act the principals gather on the stage, 
the lights go out for a moment and 
two shots ring out. The villain is 
killed. Then maybe you think the 
heroine doesn’t suffer. By that time, 
however, you know she’s suffered so 
much she’s used to it, so you don’t 
much care and the fact that it turns 
out all right just leaves you wonder- 
ing what she’ll do with a gift of 
tears left on her hands. You can’t 



















“You didn’t come 
a day too soon”’ 


The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
in time. Goto him at least twicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth pk gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 
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see him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 

A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 
All druggists: 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


R. J. Forban, D.D.S. - 








- + Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE w »w IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Of International ‘Renown 


For the haut monde of every 
metropolis will be found one 
hostelry rated above all others 
by the cosmopolite and epicu- 
rean. In Manhattan this distinc- 
tionis conceded to The Madison, 
whose size is not so great as 
to preclude punctilious attention 
toward the comfort of each 
individual guest. 


Furnished? or unfurnished suiles 


Transiently or on term leases 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
Telephone Regent 4000 
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“BECAUSE IT WAS THE 
LOGICAL THING TO DO 


A NEW _APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH SERVING PANTRIES. 
POSSESSION AUGUST FIRST 
LEASES FROM OCTOBER FIRST. 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NORTH CORNER OF 2%? STREET. 
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send a thing like that to a rummage 
sale. 

If ships of the desert alone could 
get one away from “Pyramids” I can 
understand any one gladly walking a 
mile for a camel. 

If you take my advice you won’t 
run up to town just for the new plays. 

—CHARLEs BRACKETTY 


LE SPORT 
ETAILED rules have come to 


light for the new and interest- 
ing game for motorists and long-dis- 
tance pedestrians mentioned in ‘THE 
New Yorker of July 24. Scoring is 
based on the spying of wearers of the 
new skeleton visor cap, the headgear 
now common to taxi drivers, packing 
clerks, and turnpike madonnas. Points 
are awarded as follows: 
For seeing a wearer of such 


a cap eating a hot dog. 1! _ point 
fixing a tire res 2 Se 
riding a bicycle. . . . 1 point 
motorcycle . . . . IY points 
driving a Ford . . minus 3 points 
driving Packard, Rolls, 

Isotta, etc... . . . .10 points 
arguing with a trafic cop % point 
picnicking . . . . . . =% point 
dining in restaurant 

(haton) ... . . 1 point 
dining in restaurant 

(hat off) . . . . . 5 points 
petting in public. . . . % point 
stopping to admire scenery +4 points 
committing suicide. . . game 


In case the wearer of the hat is a 
woman, the score is doubled. 
—P. G. W. 


GOING HOME 


Below Fourteenth, at five A. M. 

The taxis stopped if we looked at 
them: 

Over streets sweet-smelling and damp 

A man crisscrossed from lamp to lamp 

Turning them out. The sky grew gray: 

The buildings against it stood away 

Knee-deep in shadows, and the air 
seemed 

Enchanted; as though it slept, and 
dreamed. 

We looked up as we passed the places 

Where our friends were sleeping with 
white faces, 

And noted wickedly just how many 

Windows they had open, if any. 

The sky widened. The shadows were 
gone 

Below the Brevoort: you said, “It’s 
dawn!” 

And it was. From the Square, as 
you spoke the words 

Broke out the riotous song of birds. 

—MarcuH 
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GALERIES 


Fear of One’s Neigh- 
bor, or How to Buy Art 


HIS is the time of the year when 

the Grand Central Gallery of 
Art puts eighty-five pictures and the 
Social Register in a hat, throws a tea 
and reception, and calls on a débutante 
to draw out the “lucky” numbers. 
Then there are pictures for the roto 
sections, speeches, backscratching, and 
all the little niceties of behavior that 
men live for, and that flow instead of 
wine at American functions. 

The drawing also gives the Gallery 
another chance to print a dollar. cata- 
logue, and the pictures donated by the 
artist members of the organization are 
now on view and are being seen daily 
by those who go in for this brand. 

Art being a phase of life, and life 
being a matter of relativity, the 
Grand Central show is to be judged by 
what you compare with it. Just now 
in this sweltering month there is lit- 
tle to use as a measure. We still feel, 
as we always did, that the stuff is a 
middle mediocre, with spots now and 
then of rebellion. But even our carp- 
ing cannot take away from the merit 
of the factory, even if we do not like 
the output. The Grand Central does 
sell a lot of pictures to the hinterland 
and the uncultured, and selling pic- 
tures should be the business of any 
commentator on art. Of course, 
there may be too many teas, recep- 
tions, and roto pictures, reading, “Mrs 
Gusumpus, Mrs. Blix, and Walter L. 
Clark, left to right,” but even so, if 
that sells pictures, it is all right. 

Oh, yes, the show. We like, for 
sentimental reasons, the quiet Acad- 
emician landscape of W. Granville 
Smith. Then there is the Eugene 
Higgins landscape, “Side of the Hill,” 
a few steps above the journeyman 
product that many of the artists sub- 
mitted as their tithe. Theresa F. 
Bernstein has sneaked into the Gal- 
lery and her still life brightens up 
what the catalogue calls this year’s 
“uniform quality.” We are afraid 
we can report no thrill, unless it was 
the porcelain statuette of Chinese 
children by Vicken von Post Totten 
—-stuff that we were not aware of in 


this country. —M. P. 








Doctors call it 
« Bromidrosis ¢ 


this distressing underarm odor 
to which everyone is subject 


NE of Nature’s most cunning 
provisions is her scheme of 
regulating the body tempera- 

ture through the perspiratory process. 

Medical authorities agree that this 
is the principal function of perspira- 
tion. The old idea that perspiration 
carries off waste from the body is no 
longer accepted. 

Because it is under very sensitive 
nervous control, the function of per- 
spiration is particularly subject to dis- 
order. The _ perspira- 
tion glands are easily 
over - stimulated by 
nervousness, heat, ex- 
citement. 

This over activity 
results in two very 
distressing conditions. 
Bromidrosis—the dis- 
agreeable odor of 
perspiration, and Hy- 
peridrosis — excessive 
moisture. 

These conditions usually occur in 
spots where rapid evaporation of 
moisture is prevented—in the hollow 
of the underarms, feet, etc. 

Physicians say that these two 
irregularities can and should be cor- 
rected by controlling the amount of 
perspiration in these limited areas. 

The Journal of the American 
Medical Association—and there is no 
higher authority—has said, ‘““No harm 
comes from stopping the perspiration 
under the arms; that is, there is no 
danger in the failure of this limited 
excretion of sweat.” 

Local application is the method ad- 
vised by physicians. And modern 
medical science has found a corrective 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 


Dept. 147-A, Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 








upon which you can absolutely depend 
for safety and effectiveness. Odorono! 

Odorono is a physicians’ prescrip- 
tion. It was formulated by a surgeon 
who had need of a perspiration cor- 
rective in his work of operating. 

It is an antiseptic liquid which you 
need use only two or three times a 
week for complete relief from all 
annoying disorders of this kind. 

Everyone is a victim of Bromidrosis 
(perspiration odor), even though it is 
almost impossible to 
detect 
Certainly you notice 
it on others, all too 


it on oneself. 


often! 

And if you suffer 
with excessive mois- 
ture, you surely know 
how embarrassing it 
is and what it costs 
in ruined frocks and 
lingerie. Even the 
best dry cleaning can- 
not take those ugly stains out. 

Don’t forget—you have a physio- 
logical condition to deal with here! 
Don’t think that soap and water can 
regulate it. It needs a real corrective 
—Odorono! 

Start the twice-a-week Odorono 
habit now. You'll have an underarm 
cleanness and comfort you’ve never 
enjoyed before. And you'll need no 
other protection for your clothing. 
Get a bottle today at any toilet coun- 


ter, 35c, 60c and $1. 
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Safety 


What the foremost financial 
editors say about 
GUARANTEED-INSURABLE 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Worlds Work, May, 1926— 
‘It seems safe to concluae that the 
field of guaranteed mortgage securities 
offers a higher return than any other 
field possessing an equal degree of 
safety.’’ 

Harper's, June, 1926— 
‘“The income from guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can be obtained from other bonds 
comparable to them in security.”’ 

Forum, April, 1926— 
“Before the investor in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities must occur. 
If the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be made 
good by the Mortgage Company. If 
the Mortgage Company’s resources 
are in any way impaired, then the loss 
must be made good by the Surety 
Company. Then only can the in- 
vestor suffer loss. However, it is fairly 
evident that if such a series of disasters 
should develop it could only be as a 
result of nation-wide collapse.’’ 


612% Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
possess every protective feature which the progress and 
improvement of real estate financing has developed dur- 
ing the past 4000 years plus an income advantage of 


62% over 4% bonds 44% over 4';% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 18% over 542% bonds 
8% over 6% bonds 


ADAIR REAL 


& MORTGAGE CO. inc 


Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue, NEw York 
Phone Caledonia 7160 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
of Auanta 


| 

| ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO.,, Inc. 

| 270 Madison Avenue, Dept. NY 7 

| New York C:ty 

| Gentlemen:— Please send me without obligation 
your booklet—“*Why Your Real Estate Bonds 

| Should Be Guaranteed.”” 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 


Address cee 











MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Opera Suffering from 
Summer Complaint 
HEN last 


heard from, 
the authorities at 
Starlight Park still 
were emitting op- 
eratic schedules; 
but it appears that 
the ambitious prospectus issued along 
about Decoration Day has joined all 
other summer opera brochures on the 
shelf of good blurbs gone wrong. The 
Starlight Park Company continues to 
put on week-end performances under 
rather stringent handicaps, but the not 
too elaborate plan of intimate produc- 
tions with a nightly change of bill has 
been tossed into the Bronx River. 
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UR hunch is that such institutions 

as the Stadium Concerts and the 
Goldman Band events have spoiled the 
putative audiences for pretty good 
summer opera. The Stadium Concerts 
adhere to the best orchestral stand- 
ards in everything except the number 
of rehearsals, which necessarily is 
limited. The Goldman Band, in a 
less ambitious field, parallels the Sta- 
dium notions. Consequently, the mu- 
sic fan who pays half a dollar to hear 
the Philharmonic up at C.C.N.Y. or 
nothing at all to hear the Goldman 
boys, farther up at N.Y.U., or lower 
down on the Mall, isn’t going to in- 
vest a dollar in opera unless it’s at 
least as good of its kind as the Stadium 
and Goldman shows. 

If we are to have summer opera, 
it will have to differ from the un- 
dernourished specimens which die on 
some producer’s hands at ball parks, 
amusement zones and other openair- 
atoria. It will have to be something 
like the Ravinia season at Chicago— 
which is successful because the Ravinia 
company is considerably better than 
the midwinter Chicago outfit. 


POPULAR SONGS 


FTER a short 
period of 
hiding under- 
ground, the nut 
songs are with us 
again, the two 
most prominent 
outbursts being “Animal Crackers” 


(Rich, Coslow, and Link) and the 
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The Permanent Wave 
and Bob 


"THE fame of Paul rests upon 
his reputation as an artist 
who creates, rather than follows, 
the coiffure modes. Here, you 
are assured of that which is 
always new—always smart—and 
always superbly individual! 


Call or Write for Appointment 
Telephone Bryant 9964 


Baul, 


586 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 
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“Pump Song” (Lerner, Fields, and 
Whiting). Yes, my dear sister, 
“Horses” was reviewed here about a 
month before you heard of it! The 
biscuit ballad holds up the tradition 
that people become mad from eating 
arrowroot and makes a good fox-trot. 
The artesian air is an unusually good 
piece of construction, musically, and 
homely-philosophy lyrically. But why 
sing the words? Here are a few 
publications which fell under the desk 
\ esterday ; 

“Falling in Love” (Davis and 
Meyer). The best waltz of the sum- 
mer season. ‘The Kreisler influence 
in a prominent chorus modulation 
gives it plenty of flair. 

“My Dream of the Big Parade” 
(Dubin and McHugh). ‘The great- 
est thing of its sort since ““They Need- 
ed a Songbird in Heaven, So God 
‘Took Caruso Away.” 

“Adorable” (Ford-Wynburn). A 
“production” fox-trot, which happens 
to be a popular song. One copy of 
“Just a Cottage Small” will be award- 
ed for the best distinction between 
“production” and “popular” music. 

“Ting-a-Ling” (Berlin). Mr. Ber- 
lin back in the 1926 manner. 

“T’m Walking Around in Circles” 
(Lewis, Young, and Phillips). The 
most bearable home song of _ the 
month. 

“Spring Fever” and “Soliloquy” 
(Rube Bloom). ‘Two finger-breakers 
for jazz pianists. “Che composer keeps 
away from the conventional “breaks” 
that are pasted together for the com- 
mon run of player-piano études, and 
“Soliloquy,” somewhat subdued in 
manner, has more atmosphere than 
this stratum of music generally cap- 


tures. —R. A. S. 


IMPERTINENT INVITATIONS 


I 
MR. SINCLAIR LEWIS 
RESPECTFULLY ASKS THE PRESENCE 
OF 
AJAX 
AT A DEMONSTRATION OF HOW 
LIGHTNING 
REALLY SHOULD BE 
DEFIED. 


II 
M. HERMAN PATRICK TAPPE 
CORDIALLY INVITES 
MR. MICHAEL ARLEN 
TO A PRIVATE SHOWING OF HIS 
COLLECTION OF LEFTOVER RESIDUE 
GREEN HATS. 
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(FLAME OF GLORY 


If you agree with Monsieur 
Pleville that perfume merely 
enriches one’s personality ~ If 
you are piquant and gay and a 
trifle sophisticated ~ you are 
among the elect for whom 
Flamme de Gloire was created. 


Flamme de Gloire Parfum, Poudre, Compacte, 
Eau de Toilette, Brillantine, Lipstick and Eye 
brow Pencil are now available at the better 
stores in original containers sealed in Paris 
You can purchase the exquisite miniature flacon 
of Flamme de Gloire for as little as $1.25 or a 
sample of the Parfum may be had from Frederick 
. Stearns & Company, Detroit, Sole Importers 
|. of Flamme de Gloire and Triomphe de Pleville 


Pléville Creations may be obtained at the toilet goods counter 
of the following Fifth Avenue shops: 


B. Altman & Company Saks 

Bonwit, Teller & Company Franklin Simon & Company 
Arnold Constable & Company Stern Brothers : 
Lord & Taylor Jay Thorpe, Inc. 

Russek’s John Wanamaker 


and other good shops, everywhere 














Mountains in the 
Backyard 


FOR SALE: In the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, ‘*Topo 
Pino,’’ South Chatham, N. H. 


An estate of 50 acres—12-room plastered house 
and ss we ——. High +. ——s insure you a coiffure of 
two lakes with mountains in the backyard. . . . 
Running water, hot and cold, hardwood floors, which you will be justly 
plate glass windows; good bathing, boating, proud. 

hunting and fishing. $10,000 standing timber. 
A wonderful summer home or suitable for boys" 


Svery Woman 
Loves 


Wavy Hair 


Our complete equipment 
and unmatchable skill 





Permanent Waves a Specialty 


or girls’ camp. Open for inspection during ’ 
August.On state road, eight miles from Fryeburg, MAX’S HAIR SHOP 
Maine, sixteen miles from North Conway, N. H. 54 West 50th St. 


For appointment: Circle 9350 
R. B. HILL, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston No Branch Shops Reasonable Rates 








































Was 
CLEOPATRATRA 


flat-footed? 


Cleopatra was chock full of pepper 

At least she is famed for her scandals. 
But was she indeed a high-stepper? 

How come? She wore flat-footed sandals! 


It spoils a beautiful pom to think of 
Cleopatra as limping along with broken- 
down arches; but with the shoes she wore, 
how could it have been otherwise? Per- 
haps it was this pedal insufficiency that 
gave rise to her preference for being car- 
ried around in mattresses. 


Be that as it may, it’s remarkable how 
little ordinary shoes have advanced on 
the models of four thousand years ago. 
The average New Yorker still wears flat- 
footed shoes—and these frequently bear 
a further resemblance to the styles of 
antiquity in being made of paper. 


But similarity ceases in the case of the 
Arch Preserver. The Arch Preserver Shoe 
is really made to fit the sole of the foot. 
You don't have to have bad feet to wear 
them. They preserve good feet—that’s 
where they get their name. And in these 
blistering days when city sidewalks siz- 
zle like the sands of the Sahara you'll 
find as much coolness and comfort in 
Arch Preserver Summer Styles as_ the 
ordinarily shod mortal finds in wallow- 
ing knee-deep in alfalfa or whatever it 
is that they have in the country. 


THERE ARE, FR’INST 
THE PEPI 





A man’s shoe on the Ohio last 
In soft, rosy tan or black calfskin 


THE RAMESEA 





An aristocratic soft patent pump 
for afternoon wear. 


BUREN BROWN. Inc 





590 FIFTH AVENUE.NEW YORK 
\RCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 
JAEGER BUILDING— FOURTH FLOOR 
‘ At 48.h Street 

Where the bus stops going South 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Ostrich Feathers and 


Nice, Cool Fur—Sports 
Hats and a Scarf or 
Two 


F OR quite some 


time, Pierrot 
ruffs of ostrich 
feathers have been 
raging around the 
summer resorts in 
Europe, but for 
some reason they have not yet taken 
hold in this country. Possibly our 
modest American woman hates the 
idea of the negligee in connection 
with her sophisticated summer frocks. 
There is a great chance, however, that 
the women who have got used to the 
idea abroad this summer will estab- 
lish this graceful fashion at Palm 
Beach next winter. Advance fashion 
wearers may find their ostrich feather 
boas now at Best & Co. 





ATTIE CARNEGIE is now 
showing a great number of ex- 
amples of the use of that milky pow- 
der blue that has suddenly taken Paris 
by storm and is somewhat casually in- 
vading this country. You will find all 
kinds of two-piece crépe de Chine 
dresses for late summer wear, some of 
them accompanied by cloth coats to 
match, some with jackets of velveteen 
in a deeper shade, some plain. 


UST at the time of the universal 

epidemic of fur sales, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue feels inclined to burst forth 
with the information that it is fea- 
turing ponyskin (which, with a patent 
leather finish to the fur, made a late 
spring appearance in Paris and was 
definitely heralded for autumn). This 
may be had in almost any natural 
color, and, because of its wearing 
qualities, supersedes the gazelle and the 
antelopes of last season, which were 
unbelievably fragile. The ponyskin 
things are severely tailored, of course, 
and there is considerable use of suéde 
trimmings. 

Saks also has a great number of 
fur coats for small children, in pony- 
skin, light-weight raccoon, squirrel, 
and muskrat. 

In the sports department here the 
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A Night at an Inn 


If it were not so authentically 
romantic one might believe in 
it. There are fireflies. There 
are buggies hitched to the 
sidewalk. The church steeple, 
the inn chimneys and the tall 
elms silhouette against the 
sky. And the moon hangs 
just where any scene painter 
would put it. 

But believe it or not, the facts re- 
main. You are fifty miles from town. 
Larry Siry’s music cannot be re- 
sisted. You won't want to get up 
in the morning—and you won't 
have to. 

Goshen Inn welcomes both tran- 
sient and vacation guests and offers 
all outdoor sports. American or 
European plan. For information 
and advance reservations apply 
Room 328, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Vanderbilt 2953. 


GOSHEN 
INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Under Management—The Kellogg Service, Inc. 
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Summer Serenity 
with a SAVELI 


Warm weather com- 
fort and feminine 
charm start with a 
perfect coiffure. A 
Saveli Permanent 
Wave puts your hair 
in the mood for the 
mode of the mo- 
ment. 


Beauty and scalp 
treatments by spe- 
cialists. Prices 
reasonable. Advice 
without charge. 


Expert operators, 
personally trained by 
Mr. Saveli. 


17 W. 48th St. + 


For appointment phone Bryant 4232 
{ Open evenings by appointment} 


Hotel Ambassador + Park Ave. & 51st 


= 


(A Refrigerated Beauty Salon} 
For appointment phone Plaza 5615 











West of Fifth Ave. 
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cardigan is undergoing its autumn re- 
juvenation. You will see the cardi- 
van in suede with a tweed skirt, and 
some in tweed weaves like men’s coats. 


RANKLIN SIMON has_re- 

cently acquired exclusive rights to 
the hats of Leon, a Parisian men’s hat- 
maker, who has created for them a 
jaunty felt model—the brim rather 
broad, turned down in front and up 
in back, the crown creased like a col- 
legiate’s all around. This may be had 
in every color, and is very chic indeed 
tor sports wear, 

Elsewhere (on the first floor to be 
exact) in Franklin Simon’s you will 
find Boivin scarfs—forty-inch squares 
of heavy surah silk blending, by plaids 
or snake’s-back patterns, strange or- 
anges, reds, browns, and yellows as 
only the French dare to do it. 

For late summer wear there are 
many examples of a scarf that used 
to be considered an old ladies’ spe- 
cialty—that light, filmy, crocheted 
silk-and-wool transparent affair in 
different colors. This is being worn 
extensively by the smartest young 
women at Southampton and Newport. 

For the rest, there are new hatpins. 
Prominent among them is the familiar 
plain circle with elaborations at each 
side, sometimes in dull crystal and 
marcasite; sometimes with two wary 
clephants eyeing each other across the 
circle. One particularly attractive hat 
ornament in marcasite is formed to re- 
semble an umbrella. 


—L. L. 
AS TO MEN 


Now for Midsummer 
Reductions — Riding 
Tack—A Five-Shilling 





Book 


> GO TROLLING 
U down Madison 
Avenue with the 
5:10 for West- 
port as my objective, 
I paused to window- 

shop and realized, 
for the first time, that the summer 
season—for the retailers at least—had 
come and gone. On every hand there 
are placards announcing midsummer 
sales. “Golf stockings, $6.45, re- 
duced from $12.00.” “Linen knick- 
ers, $3.50—were $10.00.” French, 
Shriner & Urner are selling extremely 
good-looking lisle socks at ninety-five 
cents a pair. Tripler’s send out cir- 
cumspect announcements of early 











Who wouldn’t? 


FOR THAT perfect “balance” of, fine Turkish 
and American tobaccos, that extta delicacy of 
taste and aroma which are Fatima’s and Fatima’s 
alone—who wouldn’t pay a few cents more? 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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WARREN 
HOTEL 


ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE BEACH 


NEW JERSEY 








HIGHEST CLASS RESORT ON THE 
NEW JERSEY COAST 



























EARN TO SWIM |A USEFUL 
with grace and ease. Effective reducing Pictorial Map 


methods; exclusive pool; instruction by ; ‘ 
international exponents. OF NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Booklet M 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL §O0¢ at Booksellers 


OF SWIMMING a — 
1 West 67th Street CROSBY SERVICE, 1440 B way, ym ¥. &. 


Trafalgar 3160 Susquehanna 8440 x BRAND NEW 
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“Well I suppose you spent the afternoon nabbing these 
well-chosen seats.” 

“How old fashioned, Dick old boy. One doesn’t swoop 
all about town for theatre tickets any more. A few of 
us know how not to. Snipe ’em at the first call. 
Bascom’s just above 44th, you know. . . .” 





And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, Commodore, Astor, 


Plaza, Park Lane, Belmont, Murray Hill and Imperial. 

















HOTEL MARGUERY “ 
cAn exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi-- | 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 


‘ Central Terminal, patronized by distin-— 
guished residents and visitors in New York 


270 Park Aventie, at 47th Street : 
New York ree 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Phone: Bryant 6300 
Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 
(_]26 Issues—$2.50 (] 52 Issues—$5.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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season reductions. Weber and Heil- 
broner seem to have shot the works on 
everything. Now, if you happen to 
be in town, is the time to buy. 

I paused at Weber and Heilbroner’s 
Forty-second and Madison shop to buy 
a cheap beachrobe. ‘The price I had 
in mind was $2.50, but I walked out 
with a rather pleasant silk poplin affair, 
striped with tan and rose on a sort of 
silver background, for which I paid 
$5.95. There are stacks of the robes 
on sale, running anywhere from four 
to fifteen dollars apiece, and you can 
obtain a real bargain if the mass of 
gay stripes and checks does not be- 
wilder you into making a bad choice. 


HAVE received, lately, several in- 

quiries as to riding tack—saddles, 
bridles, etc. In my opinion, it is un- 
safe to buy a saddle ready-made unless 
you are absolutely certain of what you 
are after. An inch in either length 
or breadth makes all the difference in 
one’s seat. At the Armory of th 
102nd,Cavalry—the old Essex Troop 
—at Newark, New Jersey, there is a 
saddler named Kingdon who turns out 
perfect tack. He specializes on the 
Samur type training saddle, the trees 
for which he obtains from abroad. 
This is the best obtainable all-round 
saddle, splendid for polo or hacking 
and absolutely unbeatable for jump- 
ing. It is used by all French and 
American cavalry officers. When I 
last talked with Mr. Kingdon lh: 
charged in the neighborhood of eighty- 
five dollars for custom-made training 
saddles. ‘They are cheap at the price. 

Do not be misled into thinking that 
the saddle of which I write is th 
cumbersome affair used on field ser- 
vice. It is almost identical with th: 
conventional English saddle made b\ 
Whippy or Hermes, save that the 
stirrups are slung slightly farther back 
to insure leg contact, and that the 
cantle is just a trifle higher. 


ARTIN & MARTIN will or- 

der a stock-model Samur saddl« 

for you, as indeed will any reputable 

dealer. If you happen-to hold a com- 

mission in the Reserve Corps you can 

probably import one through the post 

exchange at any one of the army posts 

around New York. They cost, I be- 

lieve, eighty-one dollars, and are mad: 
by Duval at Samur. 


fpr tea charming little book, 
“Clothes and the Man,” by G. 
F. Curtis, has been published recentl) 
by Jonathan Cape of London. Ex- 
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ceedingly British in its implications, 
t will never find an American pub- 
lisher, yet single copies can_ be 
ordered through your bookseller. Mr. 
Curtis, the author, knows clothes well 
enough and handles a difficult subject 
with considerable grace. Like most 
Englishmen, he is dreadfully ignorant 
of America and persists in believing 
that we allude to dinner jackets as 
“tuxedos,” wearing the same with soft 
pleated shirts, low-cut trousers and no 
waistcoats. I can forgive him this, 
however, for his admirable chapter on 
the Credit System which alone is well 
worth the price—five shillings—of the 
book. I intend paying my tailor at 
ONCE . s « —Bow Ler 


INAND ABOUT THEHOUSE 


Ice Makers and Mold- 
ers—What to Do with 
a Copper Horse 


O decoration 
of a home in 
this weather is so 
important as keep- 
ing cool in it. If 
heat were as unac- 
ceptable to mankind 
as cold, a system of 
ice-cooling would have been evolved 
to equal the perfection of steam heat- 
ing; instead of which we open the 
windows (there are, of course those 
fanatical few who shut them, pre- 
ferring no air at all to hot air), fan 
ourselves, complain with somewhat 
pleasurable frenzy, drink cold drinks, 
and eat frozen foods. Great ingenuity 
has been expended in devising ways 
and means of bringing these drinks 
and foods up to freezing point. 
Refrigerators that are small palaces 
of impeccably white porcelain and 
gleaming polished nickel are marvels 
of workmanship and efficiency. A 
little water is put in some mysterious 
place; a few minutes pass, a magic 
door opens, and a tray of small ice 
cubes appears before your startled eyes. 
A box of raspberries, a watermelon, 
and a jar of cream are put in some- 
where else, and, lo! from beneath 
you extract a perfectly formed and 
beautifully colored mound of ice 
cream. The price of these palaces is 
rarely mentioned in the advertisements 
and only murmured in a low respect- 
ful tone by the salesman when all its 
miracles have been demonstrated. If 
you are in the compendious establish- 
ment of Lewis & Conger at Sixth 

















; A House with the Convebienes 


: 


‘va 


and Economy of an Apartment 


~~ 


7 NX Sixdoad 

- ee, \ HE six duplex apart- 

y \ ments of 7 rooms and 3 

/ \ ~ baths at 170 East 79th 

. Street are virtually town 

\ houses, fronting. on the un- 

’ usual 100 foot width of 79th 

Street, with the convenience 

______—_| of the bedrooms on a floor 

———--|. above the living rooms. They 

. fange in price from only 

_ $15,000, which can be paid 
_ over a period of time—ascon- | 
_ venient as rent and much 









mum day. J. E. R. 
- Architect. T. E. Rhoad 
== Company, Inc., Builders. 


100% Cooperative 























































440 PARK AVENUE 
AT 50th ST. 
cH New A partment Hotel 


Offering those luxuries to which the best people 
are accustomed—at rentals that are hard to equal! 
Two-room apartments from $2500. Three-room apart- 
ments from $3700. Alsolarger units. Maid service included 
in rentals. Renting agent on premises. Inquiries inviteu! 


“THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING” 
ALFRED C. RAY, Manager Tel. Penn. 4180 
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(Jarwick. 





65 West 54th St 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 
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“Distinguished 
Apartment 
Hotel 






ye WARWICK —in spite 
of its ultra-modernity—re- 
mains refreshingly free from 
any outbursts of futuristic art. 
It is the work of sage crafts- 
mer whohave stressed gracious 
dign.ty of achievement above 
all eise. Suites of 1 to 4 rooms 
or more. Bath to every cham- 
ber. Pantries with electric re- 
frigerator. Superb dining salon. 


Ready OCTOBER ist 
LEASING NOW —Plans on request 


Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 


BROWN, WHEELOCK; 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 
20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Fremises 





Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, he 
would consolingly, soothingly distract 
your attention by showing you the 
molds in which the ice cream can be 
frozen. A_ veritable menagerie is 
there to choose from. Prancing 
horses with flowing manes, rampant 
cocks, pompous elephants, sleek-eared 
rabbits, sculptured in crisp shining tin 
and glowing copper, can be procured at 
prices that range from $3.50 to $5.00. 


PAIR of copper horses from 

among these would claim a new 
dignity and charm, even though they 
lost the usefulness for which they were 
primarily constructed, if placed at 
either end of the dining-room mantel- 
piece. Between them a_ silvered 
pyramid, its sides flanked with horns 
of plenty overflowing with acanthus 
leaves, and mounted on a slender strip 
of itself, would make an imposing 
decoration and most certainly cause 
speculation. Few would be brave 
enough to detect their humble origin, 
while many would conjecture as to the 
racial influences that produced such a 
mixture of sophistication and naiveté. 
Benvenuto Cellini sculptured many a 
perished masterpiece in butter! 


N the same collection are square 
boxes with corrugated sides and 

Grinling Gibbons garlands and bou- 
quets of flowers on the cover, which, 
though clearly marked “Ice Cream 
Mold,” would make enchanting 
cigarette boxes, the corrugations form- 
ing an excellent device for holding the 
cigarettes. At $3.50 you could buy 
enough of them to keep all the brands 
intact from seaside fogs. 

A glorified Esox lucius, the name 
with which Science has embellished the 
Plain Pike that Coolidge caught (and 
in spite of tariff reductions, debt settle- 
ments (!), army and navy “programs” 
and World Courtships, this seems to be 
the most popular accomplishment of 
the Presidential year) can be bought 
for $1.50. Doubtless its legitimate 
purpose is to mold the innocuous 
blanc-mange into a semblance of im- 
portance, but the spirited curve of its 
tail suggests that it could adequately 
hold back the folds of window 
draperies, if given a chance. 

—ReEPARD LEIRUM 


Her marriage to William Schultz, W. 
B. Phillips, and Robt. Smyers, of Genola, 
Kan., will take place in the near future. 
—California paper. 

Rehearsing for the movies, evi- 


dently. 
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Don’t make a beacon of your 2 
bean! Give your hair a chance 
to come back and hide those 
high-lights. 


4 4 4 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose 
your case and tell you the truth 
about your hair. It costs nothing 
and imposes no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolute guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable you to keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 





Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A.M. to8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH ” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 











BEN BERNIE 


(Himself) and his Original 
Orchestra — Exclusively at the 


Berkerey-CarwrEeret 
Cubury Dark 


85 minutes from New York by rail 
48 miles by motor 











No. 1048 
Cigarette 
Box 
of Pottery 


$3.00 





nOSE who have a penchant 

for rare and odd things will 
delight in the display of charm- 
ing and unique gifts and art 
objects from overseas, now 
on view at the shop of 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) 
New York City 
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LONDON 
NOTES 


Jury 19, 1926. 
NDRE MAU- 
ROIS, the 
author, 
whose book “Col- 
onel Bramble” may 
not be unknown to 
you, has just observed, apropos of the 
phlegmatic nature of the Briton, that 
should some roaming planet crash in- 
to this earth of ours, the last scene in 
London will be that of a policeman 
directing the pieces. Which is all 
very nice and complimentary if you 
confine your observation of the British 
character to such trifling matters as 
statecraft, politics, and business. In 
sport, however, the position is by no 
means so secure. The Briton can look 
with disdain or mild interest upon such 
disruptive factors as war, strikes, at- 
tempted revolutions, and Mr. Hoover, 
but when several of the most impor- 
tant cricket matches of the year are 
rendered abortive by rain, when Ha- 
gen, surrounded by captured “pots,” 
delivers his unimportant opinions on 
British golf, and when Helen Wills 
and Suzanne “go sick” during Wim- 
bledon week, then, indeed, the maxi- 
mum strain has been reached. 





N these circumstances, you will 

not be astonished to learn that, 
during the Lenglen crisis, the French 
Ambassador sent for Borotra, the cap- 
tain of the French team, and intima- 
ted that Suzanne must play or with- 
draw, and not trifle any longer with 
the feelings of the British people gen- 
erally, and of the women-folk in par- 
ticular. Of course Suzanne, ever a 
patriot, withdrew, and thus war was 
averted. A few days later the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations felt able 
to disperse, and Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler arrived in London just 
too late to be of service. 


HEY say Professor Nicholas 

Murray Butler belongs to forty 
clubs and the Athenaeum. The Athe- 
naeum is, of course, in London, and it 
is said that, during the annual cleaning 
of its gloomy premises in Pall Mall, 
several dead professors and bishops 
ire salved from its silence room and 
library. In the course of its long 
history only one joke has ever been 
ittempted in the Athenaeum. The 
story is hardly plausible because it is 








THE CENTRAL 
BUILDING 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











| Sn E Central Building is a modern, thor- 
oughly equipped and serviced office building 
offering floor space at the lowest comparative 
rates to be found in the Grand Central xone. 
Its planning was done with an intelligent 
consideration of every present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been thrown 
open and are particularly adapted to show- 
room purposes. They are provided with 
specially designed illumination. 





| Occupancy may be made at once. Agent on premises 
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“| Make Your Dreams 


‘| Come True 
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offers you aN opportunity to 
earn in a dignified interesting 
way that extra money which 
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you want. All you need is a 
little spare time, ambition and 
enthusiasm. 

Of —— = - -- -- -- CLIP COUPON FOR PLAN- - — —----—— — 2 


MRS. MILDRED UNGER, Room 809, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Lesquendteu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-CON-DUR> 








ipstick 
TUSSY 


4 § = Fair and Warmer with ; 
Lipstick Tussy to the aid v 
Of melting femininity. 





It's as cool on the lips 

As a Bronx cocktail and not 
Nearly so elusive to snare. £ 
It’s as— q 





But aside from flippant 
Digressions, a 
Lipstick Tussy really stays 3 
Put and fresh and enticing; 4 
And does not streak, slip 3 
Or melt during the vernal or, 
' Wemight say, infernal season. 





If you're staying or leaving “4 
Ze ~—Ssé*orr cooler climes, 4 4 
It’s all the same. 

| © You'll need a few extra . 
Of these chubby little " 
Batons de rouge to arch rf 
> Your Cupid's Bow pe, 
» During the mating season. 
H =f 
At the best shopseverywhere © 

| And anywhere. 


Sait aS bs ie ay 


| J. Lesquendieu, Inc. 
Howard L. Ross, President 


45 West 45th Street 
, : New York City 
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said that a “young man” was respon- 
sible for the attempt. It seems that 
the young man in question dropped 
into the club on his return from Paris 
and found, in the library, the sleeping 
form of the Bishop of London, legs 
crossed and head thrown back. The 
young man went to his baggage in the 
cloak room and, returning with a mag- 
azine, placed it gently on the bishop’s 
knee in such a manner as to suggest 
that his Lordship had been reading it. 

. Several members who passed in 
and out of the library were shocked 
to find that the bishop had been read- 


ing La Vie Parisienne. 


> were by the Athenaeum is an- 
other venerable club which has 
recently experienced a shock of a dif- 
ferent kind. This is the United Ser- 
vices Club. It contains two thousand 
generals and fifteen hundred ad- 
mirals, and gout is the favorite topic 
of conversation. Most of the letters 
emanating from the ceib are addressed 
to the Times. Parking his car out- 
side this august establishment one 
night, a young subaltern of the Guards 
ran into what appeared to him to be a 
most defective curbstone, and inflicted 
considerable damage on_ his bright 
mauve automobile. Incensed, he 
wrote a strong letter to the Club Com- 
mittee informing it that there existed 
such things as motorcars, and that the 
front of the Club should be freed of 
obstructions. The subaltern’s body 
has not yet been traced. The obstruc- 
tion was a block of stone erected by 
the express instruction of the first 
Duke of Wellington, to enable him to 
mount his horse with ease after a com- 


fortable dinner at the Club! 


T is seemly that almost the last of 

the war-time huts to be removed 
from Whitehall should be those which 
lingered for twelve years in the quad- 
rangle of the Foreign Office. There 
are few places in which Father Time 
is handled so deferentially as at the 
“F.O.” There was something in 
what the American said, grimly, as the 
Foreign Office lift crept slowly to the 
third floor where he was waiting: “In 
my country the trees come up 


quicker.” —C. B. T. 


Men oF STEEL AND HAPPINESS 
Boys—Electric sign on Mark Strand 
Theatre. 

Now if we could just add the 
Union League and the City Club the 


show would be worth seeing! 
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| field glass built for war use, 


GERMAN WAR GLASSES. 





STANDARD *Q-85 postpaip 


| For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 


WE have been fortunate in making new and per- 
manent connections with one of the best Ger- 
man optical manufacturers for an additional supply 
ot these German War Glasses, which have proved 


so popular in this country. 


hey are the same efficient model all- purpose 
according to strict 
military specifications, for German Army Officers. 
Day and night lenses—dust and moisture-proof 
— 40 m.m. objective, giving large field vision — 
pupillary adjustment. 
Built for service, crystal clearness and accuracy. 
Equipped with leather neck straps and lens cover. 
cach glass inspected, tested, and guaranteed in 
perfect condition. 
Shipped promptly, postpaid, on receipt of check 
or money order for $9.85. Positive guarantee of full 


| cash refund if not satisfied. 


Order your field glasses today. 
SWIFT = ANDERSON, Inc. 


HENDERSON “BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
99 W. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 














Why Fifth Avenue 


Comes to 


| Arthur Murray’s 


There is scarcely an ex- 
clusive apartment house in 
the city that does not num- 
ber some of its residents 
among Arthur Murray’s pa- 
trons. Via radio, motion pic- 
ture and correspondence les- 
sons, Arthur Murray has 
demonstrated his superior 
method of simplified teaching. 
He is the acknowledged leader 
in his profession and has 
taught over 20,000 to_be- 
come brilliant dancers, Dur- 
ing the Summer months the 
Fox Trot, Tango and 
Charleston are taught for 
half the usual rates. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 E. 43rd St. Vand. 1773 
























GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, IMlustration, Adver- 
tising IHustration and Costume Design under the instruction 
of successful modern artists. Catalogue on Request, 


7013 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 














Original fitted HATS of character and individ- 
uality. _Hand-made models to order. Also 
reconstructions. 


MILLINER 
Tel. Spring 5017 


16 East 8th Street 
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All the Prestige of 


PARK AVE. 


for $200. a month or less. 
Apartments—complete livable, 
modernly appointed, with 
privacy not found elsewhere. 


“On the Sunny Side” 


But a step to Sherry’s, Pierre's, 
Park Lane and Chatham hotels. 


45 East 49th St. 


At N. W. Cor. Vanderbilt Ave. (when extended) 
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FOR PARTICULARS PHONE, WRITE OR SEE 


A.N. GITTERMAN 


REALTY SPECIALIST & ADVISOR 
PHONE MURRAY HILL 0737 12 EAST 44 STREET 














INC. 
545 MADISON AVE. 








CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
WDX GSS 








H 6 FOR “A YOUNG 
LADY OF FASHION” 
# A Full Time—Full Pay Job 


3? IF YOU HAVE a wide acquaintance 
amongst the people who buy fine houses and 
f 6rent fine apartments 


THEN WE HAVE an openingfin our*newly 
h organized apartment te private house de- 
partment. We are a prominent Real Estate 
brokerage office in the Grand Central District. 





The only requisites are a wide circle 
% riends and a willingness to work. 

e will teach you the rest and there is 
an excellent opportunity to earn sub- 
stantial commissions. 





Will You Tell Us About Yourself? 
BOX R— THE NEW YORKER 














“Perdita’ Robinson, 
Mistress of George IV’s 
Youth as Prince of 
Wales, Joins Byron and 
Nelsow’s Emma in E. 
Barrington’s Gallery 


BARRINGTON is E. Barring- 

eton. It is not a crime to like her, 
or if it is, a whole public is indictable 
on the evidence of her sales. This de- 
partment has been told with some heat 
that readers at least as discerning as 
we are have enjoyed her romanticiza- 
tions of “Glorious Apollo” and Lady 
Hamilton. 

Wherefore it behooves us to re- 
port at once, without making any dis- 
turbance, that her latest subject is 
Mary Darby Robinson, “poor Per- 
dita,”” whose charms were recruited to 
the stage by Sheridan under Garrick’s 
aegis; who become the first established 
mistress of George IV as Prince of 
Wales, and was scurvily thrown off 
and cut by him, and left in a bog of 
debts; who later took up with Charles 
Fox and others; still later, did well 
enough as poetaster and novelist to 
save her from dying in obscurity; and 
whose name has come down as a by- 
word for the royal First Gentleman’s 
heartlessness, and the peril to women 
in putting their trust in princes. 

Also, that since she and her Florizel 
did not amount between them to 
human stuff sufficient for a novel, E. 
Barrington has added the Sheridans, 
man and wife, and made much of an 
honorable adoration of Mrs. Sheridan 
by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


HIS reportorial duty performed, 

we shall venture a few remarks. 
E. Barrington is the present outstand- 
ing example of Stevenson’s “excited 
amateur” in authorship. She has some 
sophistication about character and 
motive, and is too far honest to try 
to work up the silly, shallow Perdita 
into a heroic or an altogether piteous 
figure. Indeed, she insists on her 
sentimentality, and harps on her lack 


ERE the splen- 
did interior 
arrangement of 
6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments is 
skilfully adapted 
to the sophisti- 
cated apartment 
dweller. 
Spacious, airy 
chambers, deep 
closets and large 
living rooms— 
vividly accentu- 
ate the ability and 
experience of the 
owners in design- 
ing and construct- 
ing fine homes 
for those discrim- 
inating persons— 
New Yorkers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 
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Arithmetic 


‘ ° 
60 seconds make a minute and 
60 minutes make an hour and 
60 hours make 2's days and 


that is the time the suburban 
New Yorker spends each 
month en route to his office. 


Add days to your month 
and years to your life by 
living within five minutes of 
office, shopping and theatre 
districts. 


1 & 2 rooms with serving 
pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. 
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Direction Oscar Wintrab 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 
G, 305 Lexington Avenue, 


adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
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Editions Editions 
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New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 


4 East 46 Street 
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of the courage of either her dreams 
or her degradations. 

But beneath, and at no great depth, 
she herself is just as sentimental, 
especially where morality is in ques- 
tion. She will cheerfully pluck a 
male genius to make wings for a 
female angel, on grounds of the 
former’s marital infidelity; she did it 
with the Byrons, on behalf of a freely 
imagined Lady Byron, and she does 
little of it with the Sheridans. 
Moreover, she would lead you to sup- 
pose that the Prince’s friendship was 
Sheridan’s ruin, and almost within the 
time of the Prince’s connection with 
Perdita. She treats Sheridan’s po- 
litical ambition, inspired by Fox, as a 
will-o’-the-wisp—as though there had 
never been a Warren Hastings. ‘This, 
of course, is partly to serve her novel- 
izing purpose. 

Her Fox is a mere intriguer with 
reform schemes. Her Queen Char- 
lotte, the Prince’s mother, is somewhat 
prim, but a stately saint. Out of 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land, “debaucher” of his nephew, she 
has a chance to get a rather interesting 
reprobate, and gets the standard ogre 
of the fairy tales. Her Prince is the 
best of her jobs—but why not? He 
consisted of under-waistcoats. Her 
Perdita is a valuable warning to Our 
Young Girls. 

The whole thing suggests an alloy 
of two bad old moral plays. The sug- 
gestion is furthered by her adoption 
of an exaggerated eighteenth century 
style, with 7#is’s and 7¢was’s and hifalu- 
tin’ dialogue. And there are examples 
of the reasons why we cannot abide 
FE, Barrington. 


no 


RNEST HEMINGWAY’S 

“The Torrents of Spring” is a 
burlesque, almost wholly of Sherwood 
Anderson. It doesn’t work too hard 
at being funny—a great merit. 
There is a new bookful of Chester- 
ton’s “Father Brown” stories; they 
too often collapse into tedious, Ches- 
tertoneless disquisitions. . “The 
Wrong Letter,” an English detective 
story, is about as bad as detective stories 


come. — TouCHSTONE 


PHILADELPHIA, May 31.—America 
today, through Philadelphia’s colorful 
exposition, began the celebration of a 
century and a half of independence that 
will continue to the end of November.— 
Louisville paper. 

By which time, 


we understand, 


Congress, the Anti-Saloon League, 
and Mr. Buckner will have the situ- 
ation well in hand. 
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APARTMENT Unfurnished, wanted 
on lease. Must be be- 
tween Eighth and Lexington Avenues 
and 36th and 70th Streets and include a 
large living room and at least two bed- 
rooms and two baths. 

Ans. ©/,. New Yorker, Box D 
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m GARRICK 
GAIETIES |. 
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39th and Broadway Evenings 8:30 


CASINO Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


The VAGABOND KING 


MOST THRILLING OPERETTA 
EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


Based on McCarthy’s “If I Were King” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 





Neighborhood 


Playhouse 


The GRAND 
STREET 
FOLLIES 


466 Grand St 
Drydock 7516 


Every I ve. 


(Except Mon.) 


Matinee Saturday 





West 
44th Street 


SHUBERT THEATRE 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS. Wed. & Sar. 2:30 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 
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Your Vacation 
Is Our Vocation 


| SPEND your vacation where 
: | you will really get some bene- 
: | fit from what you spend! 
¥ Spend it at Atlantic City 
because of its matchless 
climate and its surf-tumbled 
beaches—and spend it at 
The AMBASSADOR because 
The Ambassador management 
will take a personal interest 
in seeing you are properly 
taken care of. 





Tell us what kind of a room 
you want and you shall have it! 





Rhinelander 9000 


Th E Fixes Everything! 
Ambassador 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream 


Soothes irritated gums 

Sweetens breath 

Prevents acid decay 

Keeps teeth and gums 
clean and healthy 


DENTAL CREAM 











TELL ME A BOOK TOREAD 
These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). Pocket size; another tabloid psy- 
chological study of a woman. Beatrice is the 
alluring widowed mother of an only son. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Houghton 
Mifflin). Second volume of Arthur Waley’s 
translation of “The Tale of Genji,” a sophis- 
ticated Japanese novel 900 years old. 

Tue Sitver Sratiion, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). If you have liked any of his 
Poictesme romances, you probably would like 
this at least as well. 

Rounvapout, by Nancy Hoyt (Anopf). A 
youthful romance by a clever young author. 
The heroine hails from Montmartre and has 
an ultramodern line. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). More of a story than he usually 
tells. You get three short stories with it. 

Eva anp Tue Derecictr Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Two short novels. In the 
first, an Eve plays havoc with a mining camp. 
The other is a tragedy of feminine adolescence. 

Teerrattow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Demonstrating that eastern Tennessee 


Apartment Hotel 


72nd Street 
Just Off Central Park West 


is as benighted a place as has appeared. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). Uf you need a detective 
story, and haven’t seen this one, try it. 


And Dow t Overlook— 


Ganpb.e Fortows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liwveright). Ciara Barron, by 
Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). SPANISH 
Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét (Doran). 
So_piers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright). Or any of the following best, 
or very good, sellers of the last book season: 
‘THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page); ‘Tue Diary or a YounG 
Lavy or Fasuion, “by Cleone Knox” (Apple- 
ton); Tue Private Lire oF HELEN oF Troy, 
by John Erskine (Bobds-Merrill); Gentie- 
MEN PreFerR Bionpes, by Anita Loos (Boni 
& Liveright). 

SHORT STORIES 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). 

East or Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 


(Doran). 


t/ ONS 
Hospitality 
Sumptuously appointed 
guest rooms for one’s friends 
and a restaurant of excellent 
cuisine are the entertain- 
ment facilitics found only 


in the exclusive, private- 
owned residence. 


Now Available 


A Few Choice Suites 
of One, Two or Three 
Rooms Unfurnished 


GENERAL 

Tue Arcrurus ApveNTuRE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). “Nature Stuff” from that cruise 
in two oceans. Delightful writing. 

Tue Mavuve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The American 1890s, reconstructed, then 
destroyed. ‘Thus far, this year’s most brilliant 
American book in the non-fiction line. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). Capt. Thomason’s text and il- 
lustrations, on his fellow Marines in France, 
are by now well known. 

Epcar ALLAN Pog, by ‘Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A literary critic applies “Freud,” 
with considerable success, to one of the stand- 
ing enigmas among the immortals. 

ConFEssions oF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Without the silliness you 
expect in a book by an actor on himself. 

Tue Verpicr oF Briviecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). A sensitive invalid’s 
story of how, in the course of five years in 
this country, he found himself as an ex- 
ceptionally gifted writer. 

Tue Story oF Puitosopny, by Will Durant 
(Simon ©& Schuster). It tackles the most 
difficult subject a popularizer could find, and 
puts many “Stories” and “Outlines” to shame. 


And Don’t Overlook— 
Tue Rosarre Evans Lerrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Nororious Literary AT- 


racks (Boni & Liveright). Haverockx Extis, 
by Isaac Goldberg (Simon @& Schuster). 


The rooms are exception- 
ally spacious, sunlit and 
airy, and a private bath ac- 
companies each chamber. 
Running ice water, refrig- 
eration, individual serving 
pantries and large clothes 
closets (one cedar-lined) in 
each suite add a new note 
to modern luxurious living. 


Booklet on Request 
Apply at Offices 


20 West 72nd Street 


Telephone Tiafalgar 3800 
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UN-DRENCHED fields have 
contributed luscioussmall fruits 
and piquant berries to make 
the fe » irresistible flavor of 
ZA-REX Fruit Champagne. 


Only sparkling French wines can 
rival the bouquet, flavor and tang of 


EX 
ruil CILAMPAGN 


Made only of Real Fruit Juices and Sugar Carbonated 10 0 % 
PURE 


100 % 


PURE No artificial Color, no Preservatives, no Fruit Extracts 


teers at last, comes the drink 
of drinks — the“‘S varkling Bur- 





Han dy Home Package 


With this convenient package 
of 12 bottles, you'll always 
have delightful drinks on hand 
for everyday use in the home, 
and for unexpected guests. 
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gundy”’ of American asda. 
Pour outa glass and watch the 
streaming bubbles weave a silver 
thread through its crimson transpar- 
ency. Then savor its bouquet—a 
fruity fra rance anticipatin deli hts 
to come. Taste its rich, fu Lhodied 
flavor askilful blend of luscious, sun- 
ripened small fruits and piquant ber- 
ries. Ah—c ose your eyes! Can 
you match this new delight outside 


OOD friends, good conver- 
sation, ZA-REX Fruit 
Champagne—what more 
could you ask ? 








the sparklin wines of France? 
ZA-RE Fruit Champagne 
brings new zest to dinners and bridge 
P arties. It is already a favorite in 
the best clubs and hotels. 
No additions required ,no mixing 


—ZA-REX Fruit Champagne is 
aperfectdrink initself. Simply chill, 
serve, and drink. You'd never be- 
lieve you could buy so much flavor 
and tang in a drink for so little — 
the same price per bottle as other 


popula r beve rages . 


For sale wherever bottled beverages are sold 


Made by ZA-REX FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Have you tried that 
Extraordinary Cigarette 


Tareyton 


“Theres something about them you'll like’ 


ene is A a SR SS ES ENT UT i RS 
TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 








